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FOURTH ANNUAL SPECIAL 


MID- WINTER VACATION 


To the Far-famed 


New Orleans and the 


Mardi Gras 


Under the direct supervision of the 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


In order that the Carnival Season at New Orleans may be 
enjoyed under conditions assuring that nothing will be 
missed, the Illinois Central will run its fourth 111icdemendater 
vacation party to the southern metropolis, leaving € MATES 
and St. Louis in special trains Saturday, lebru & Sat, 


The Cost is Moderate ” 


and includes: Railroad fare to New Orleans and return. 
Sleeping car fare to New Orleans and return. Sleeping car 
accommodations whilein New Orleans. Meals in dining car 
while en route. Grandstand seats for three Mardi Gras 
parades in New Orleans. Excursion trip from New Orleans 
on Mississippi River. Sight-seeing automobile ride in New 
Orleans. Automobile ride through Vicksburg National 
Military Park. 


Particulars and booklet, giving more general information as_ to 
this special Mid-Winter Vacation Party, 


May be secured at City Ticket Office, 324 North Broadway, or by 
Addressing F. D. Miller, Division Passenger Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 



































A Talk With the Folks 


is the next best thing 
to a visit back home. 


Though many miles apart, you can 
talk to your home over Bell Long Distance 
lines with all the satisfaction of a face to 
face conversation. 


Long Distance Rates are Low. 


The Southwestern Telegraph 
and Telephone Company 




















PETEETGGT 
BRITT 


Advertising, in the sense of 
publicity, is too often started 
before the foundation for it 
has been laid. This founda- 
tion for profitable publicity 


must be builded differently for 
each business—to support the 
advertising operations required 
by that business. 


The Unit Plan 


begins with foundation work. 





PEREREE 
BRITT CREATIVE ADVERTISING SERVICE 


Creators of ‘‘The Unit Plan” Walnut—Ninth, St. Louis. 
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Style in Overcoats is 


our strong point! 


And it’s the point you’re looking for! 
See our wonderful $17 line—and the splendid assortment at 
higher prices. Yes—style is certainly a strong point, here! 


Mackey’s & Spiro’s 
517-519 Olive Street 
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Offices for Rent in 


Syndicate Trust «4 Century Buildings 


The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 
E. A. KENNEDY, Manager, Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building ‘ 
Telephones; Main 1735, Central 377-R 
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SYNDICATE TRUST BUILDING. 
Telephones: Bell, Main 2147; Kinloch, Central 745. 

All business communications should be addressed 
“Business Manager.” Reedy’s Mirror. 

Entered at the Post Office at St. Louis, Mo., U. S. 
A., as second-class matter. 

Terms of subscription to Reedy’s Mirror, includ- 
ing postage in the United States and Mexico, $3.00 
per year; $1.60 for six months; in Canada, Central 
and South America, $3.50 per year; $2.10 for six 
months. Subscriptions to all foreign countries 
$1.00 per year. 

Single copies, 10 cents, 

Payments, which must be in advance, should be 
made by Check, Money Order or Registered Letter, 
payable to Reedy’s Mirror, St. Louis. 


FOR SALE IN EUROPE AT 
Anglo-American Exchange 
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3 Northumberland Ave. 
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The Peace Situation 
By W. MR. 


HE world will not give up its hope of peace, 
no matter how the Entente may declare its 
unalterable “objects” in the war. Those ob- 

jects do not seem presently attainable, and if Ger- 

many is distressed by the blockade, Great Britain’s 
own actions on food regulation and conservation 
indicate no little distress as a result of submarine 
nibbling away of her merchant marine. The Entente 
reply to President Wilson’s note has somewhat of 
Lravado, even as had Germany’s suggestion of will- 
ingness as a victor to consider peace. Germany’s 
activity on fronts East and West gives no sign of 
exhaustion. The Entente note insists upon reor- 
ganization of Europe according to Itntente ideas. It 
ignores the fact that Germany is in possession of 
territory from which she is not easily to be driven. 

It makes much of restitution and reparation by Ger- 

many but says nothing of restitution of colonies to 

The strongest point made by the [ntente 

Jelgium. But while 


Germany. 
is that of the restoration of 
Germany put herself hopelessly in the wrong by in- 
vading Belgium, the thing to consider in connection 
with peace is that it is generally understood Ger- 
many is willing to restore Belgium and evacuate 
France. Just how far Germany would go in re 
storing Belgium no one can say, but at least that 
she consents to consider such restoration at all is a 
basis of negotiation. If Germany is willing to leave 
the Balkans to the results of negotiation, that is a 
concession which the Entente should consider aid 
not reject without examination. However pro-Ally 
one may be, there is no disputing the fact that the 
proposal to drive the Turk out of Europe is rank 
cant. Those who profess to wish to do this are the 
powers that have been keeping Turkey alive as a 
European national factor. A dismemberment of 
Austria-Hungary may or may not be desirable, but 
the Entente has no better claim to rearrange the 
map of Europe than have the Germans. However 
much one may wish to see German domination of 
Europe and of the world rendered impossible, there 
is no getting away from the fact that if the [ntente 
should attain its objects the result would be an 
Entente domination of the world. The avenging of 
the wrongs of Belgium may command our sympathy, 
but it should not be made a cloak for the retention 
of all the German colonies by Great Britain. At 
least that is the neutral way to look at the matter. 
And we must bear in mind that while we have been 
told the Entente’s obiccts in the war we have not 
been told what are Germany’s ideas of terms of 
peace. The Intente declaration has shut off the 
formulation of Germany’s terms. The Entente de 
clares in effect that Russia shall have Constantinople. 
if the Entente can give it her. Neutrals, as distinct 
from anti-Germans, may well doubt if that declara 
tion is less arrogant than Germany’s ambition to 
possess an empire reaching from the North Sea to 
the Persian Gulf. The Entente may be right in 
hlaming Germany for beginning the’war. I think it 
is. But the Entente’ may incur almost as much 
blame by refusing to consider ending the war short 
of what Lloyd-George calls a “knock-out” of Ger- 
many. Before that “knock-out” can- ise delivered, 
many things may happen. One of the things that 
may happen is that now neutral nations may be in- 
volved in the war. The enlargement of the area of 
the war may be as blameworthy as the beginning of 
proposed peace—rather 


the war. Germany has 


vaguely, of course—but the rejection of peace out 
of hand is not justified by the indefiniteness of the 
\nd nothing could be more arro- 
intent to 


peace proposals. 
gant than the Entente’s declaration of 
democratize the government of Germany. De- 
mocracy is a good thing, but it is a thing a people 
should get for themselves, and not have it handed to 
them by conquerors who necessarily would have a 
string to it. That is on a par with Germany giving 
a government to the Poles. It is buncombe when it 
is not irony. The Entente has rejected peace on any 
terms save its own. It has done this to a power in 
antagonism that cannot be said to be defeated. The 
Teutonic forces are good for a long campaign not 
only offensive but defensive. The prospect of the 
world would seem to be, therefore, an indefinite 
prolongation of the war. Those who think so seem 
to hope that this prolongation of the war will bring 
this country into it as anew member of the Entente. 
They want this country to go in for maintaining a 
balance of power. They want an alliance particularly 
with Great Britain. They want us to help British 
sea power keep the peace—for the benefit of Great 
Britain, primarily, of course. There is too much of 
this back of the argument for the League to Enforce 
Peace. The New Republic reeks with the idea. The 
idea is all wrong, because it assumes that Germany 
is alone responsible for the war. Belgium she may 
have outrageously violated, she may have egged 
\ustria on against Serbia, but Great Britain asked 
her why she dared build a navy, told her that Britain 
would build two ships to her one, warned her out of 
Morocco, bound Russia and France in league against 
her. Shall this country go into alliance to suppress 
Germany, to light Great Britain’s battle? Hardly. 
If we have to light Germany we shall fight her for 
ourselves. If we want to have a hand in bringing 
about peace we must beware of the advice the editor 
of The New Republic gives the President in week- 
end conferences. If, as the situation is now, it seems 
that the peace the world desires cannot be dictated 
either by the Entente or the Teutons, then it must be 
negotiated, and humanity demands that negotiation 
be tried before greater slaughter in the attempt to 
dictate terms. If the President inclines to the 
League to Enforce Peace in such a way as to make 
inevitable an alliance between this country and Great 
Britain, the President may he called upon possibly 
to dictate peace—never to nevotiate It. The world 
does not give up its hope of peace and that hope 
is centered in President Wilson. He has the Entente’s 
objects. He can now ask what Germany deems rea- 
sonable terms. But he cannot ask as a tentative ally 
of Great Britain in a League to Inforce Peace. He 
is a power for peace only as he keeps aloof from the 
parties to the war. 
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Reflections 


By William Marion Reedy 
The Light-Hour Law Muddle 
OW it seems that the railway brotherhoods are 
not satisfied with the new “absolute eight- 
hour bill” which Congressman Adamson is 
voing to try to put through at this session. Presi- 
dent William C. Lee of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, and Warren S. 
gineer of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 


Stone, grand chief en- 


will appear before the House committee on railroads 
to-day to enter their protest. Grand Chief Stone 
declares, in an interview, that the law does not meet 
the requirements of the trainmen in any respect. 








‘The new law proposed, li s. “contain provision 
or cc ulsor it tol nd pt habit Liman } 
leaving his jo thout thirty « ce, all 

h ppt our n ' o1 
pomt out that the new law “also provides for pro 
rata pay for overtime, and we now get better than 
that on many systems. Even if the kiw were divested 
of these odious sections, the law would not be ac 


ceptable, because everybody knows that an absolut: 
eight-hour law is impracticable.” 
Meanwhile the Brotherh 


‘ ; Tis eee 
od leaders are waiting to 


see whether the men of the brotherhoods will sane 
tion a strike on the ground that the railroads have 
not put im operation the eight-hour schedule estab- 


lished by the law passed last August and now under 
A ] 


examination as to its constitutionality by the Su 
preme Court. A strike because the roads will not 
obey the Jaw which seems to be admittedly ‘im 


practicable’—even though not  “absolute’—would 


seem to be very unwise, at least pending the decision 
of the court on the issues raised 

Another matter of interest in relation to the eight 
supplemental 


legislation is revealed in’ the 


nour 
brief recently tiled by the Department of Justice in 
which suggestions are made for machinery to put 


the Adamson law into operation. That brief set: 
forth that the purpose of the law was 
labor and that “it is 


than 


to decrease 
and not increase the hours of 
only a task of 
eight hours that the act steps in and penalizes the 
The 
They say that 
1917, train- 


when set to longer duration 


imposing overtime.” railroads 


that 
the law provides that after January Ist, 


employer by 


contention 1s this is not tri 


men engaged in the movement of trains in interstate 


commerce shall receive for eight hours’ work what 


they had previously received for a regular day. This 


was what the freight trainmen demanded. ‘The old 


schedule was 100 miles or ten hours and the train- 


men insisted that the railways pay for eight hours’ 


work the same wages that they had been paying for 
ten hours’ work, and pro rata overtime. Because the 
law embodied exactly a concession of that demand 
that it was a 


the railroads declared wage-increase 


rather than a time-decrease measure. Now it ap- 
pears that the trainmen have discovered that the 
strict enforcement of the law will injure the train- 
men who do their 100-mile schedule in Jess than 
eight hours. They will get less than the eight-hour 
pay, it is said. “dhe absolute eight-hour Jaw is 
impracticable,” as Grand Chief Stone says. Mr. 
Adamson’s attempt to “correct” the bill will) be 


opposed. 
The Department of 
Supreme Court shall change or improve the law *Dby 


construction, that it shall ignore the provision ol 


Justice proposes that. the 


“straight overtime” and construe the law as impos- 
ing overtime when the day’s task shall be of more 
than eight hours’ The Department of 


Justice wants the Supreme Court to amend the act. 


duration. 


But it is no function of the judiciary to legislate. 
The fact is that the Adamson law was hastily passed 
and is not clear in its language. Neither the railway 
managers nor the trainmen are satisfied with it. But 
what it 
mean when the shall 
Further legislation should wait upon the court’s de- 


we shall know more of means or does not 


court have passed upon it 


o. 
oe 
os 


cision, 
Admiral Dewey 

ADMIRAL GEORGE DEWEY was a very modest hero— 

no navalistic drinker of hot blood. He got us the 

Philippines and all the troubles that came with them. 

He was no politician at all and was in danger of 

some people talked of 


When the people 


becoming ridiculous when 
running him for the presidency. 
gave him a home, he gave it to his then new wife 
and the people who had idolized him scoffed at him. 
That experience cured him of any desire for popu- 
larity and as he avoided it, popularity came back 
to him. As a professional naval man he favored a 
larger navy but he gave his views unobtrusively. 
There was nothing hectoring about him and he did 
As president 


not play the jingo part very strong. 
of the General 


Navy Board, he attended to his 
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characterized his 


1 ith: the efficiency wl 
‘ : Gs et) “ae 4 ‘ “1 ] ce 
! 1) Ol 1 Spanish fhe n Manila Dav, 
Vr GY 1 P : 
ay, 1598 le had seen service under Farragut on 
re 
OwWwel MISSISSIpPpl am th Civil War and was 
past sixty when the Manila exploit) immortalized 
him. Men of peace honor him for that he was 
. Pa ots . Me : ° : ° ° 
never distinguished in foreing militaristic or im- 


porialistic ideas upon the country. 


ote of 
Uninspected City Serum 
A YouNG physician died of blood poisoning in this 
city weck before last. He had been bitten by a 
dog. Ile was given the Pasteur treatment. Either 
the serum was bad or the needle was foul. In any 


cvent, at the point of injection, infection set in and 


the patient died. Now a man or a concern that sends 
; 


the Pasteur treatment through the mails or by any of 
the instrumentalities of interstae commerce, is sub- 
lect to inspection hy United States officials—inspec- 
The city of St. 


Louis prepares this serum for Pasteur treatment and, 


tion rigorous and without warnine. 


apparently, it is not inspected at all, by anyone. Some 
vears ago impure diphtheria serum made by the city 


caused deaths by lockiaw. It would scem that the 


methods of preparation, preservation and administra- 


tion of serum by the city have not improved to any 


extent. The private laboratories are carefully regu 


lated. The city laboratory is not effectively regu 
lated. It is no wonder that people in need of treat 
ment are afraid of the city’s serum product. The 


incident to which | have reference is another of 
those occurrences that knock out all the tine argu- 
ment for municipal ownership and operation of utili- 
ties and Needless to say, that such 


accidents do not help to make serum therapy more 


SErVICES. too, 


to the public. 
scellent thing—if it be 


acceptable Free serum from the city 


is a most « not deadlier than 
anything it is designed to check or cure. 
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The Light-Hour Case 
Mr. ADAMSON is in a terrific hurry with his new 


Adamson bill to straighten out apparent kinks in 


the Adamson law. 
the Supreme Court's decision as to the constitu- 


It might be just as well to await 


tionality of the law as a wage-raising measure. If 
the Brotherhoods intimated, to meet a 
decision unfavorable to their point of view with a 
le strike, they will find the country will not 
be bluffed again. And the Brotherhoods will have to 
investigation and 
Mr. Adamson, the 
The country is in no 


prepare as 


nation-wi 


conciliation 
Brotherhoods, 


stand for processes 
prior to strikes, 
everybody should keep cool, 
mood for legislation at-the-drop-of-the-hat. or for 
appeal from court decisions to the arbitrament of the 
The much 
for the railroad workers. 
set them above all law, yet they oppose his proposal 
strike 


President has done 


They cannot expect him to 


strike and boycott. 


sort of arbitration before a 


He does not want to forbid strikes, 


of a law for a 


can be declare d. 


only to prevent them by the exercise of reason. 


Meanwhile the eight-hour law is before the court. 
The President must await the decision. Why not 
Mr. Adamson? Why not the Brotherhoods? The 


court decision will show how to make a good ecight- 
hour law, if the one enacted last August is a bad one, 
since there is little doubt in the minds of many good 
lawyers that congress has the right to make a law 
fixing hours and wages in interstate commerce. 
fe of 
Our New Municipal Bridge 
To-morrow (Saturday) St. will 
traffic its new municipal bridge across the Missis- 
sippi. The bridge was long in building. It was 
easier to span the river than to get over the opposi- 
tion to a structtire that would cost $10,000,000, with 
little prospect of utilization by the railroads. But 
the obstacles built. 
There are no railroads using it yet, and none is seek- 
The theory upon which the bridge 


Louis open to 


were overcome: the bridge is 
ing to use it. 
was built was that railroads using it would not have 
to pay the terminal charges, chiefly on coal, that 
were exacted by the corporation owning the old 
bridges and terminals, and that, therefore, St. Louis 
consumers of coal would get that fuel cheaper. The 





municipal bridge has been given connections with the 


old terminals. It is open for business and when the 


husmess comes the terminal charges on coal will | 


reduced or abolished by the older terminals. The 


roads now entering St. Louis are members of. the 
Terminal Association and new roads can become 
members on the same terms as the old roads. 


roads are negotiating to use 


But the bridge is there 


Rew 


Whether any 
the bridge no one knows. 
for the use of any corporation railroads that wish 
to use it, Whether 


roads desirous of entering the city would rather 


on the municipality’s terms. 


use the bridge or become members 


of the old Terminal Association, remains to be seen. 
facility be- 


municipal 


Ilowever, the bridge is a necessary 
tween this city and East St. Louis in the matter of 
cheaper wagon transportation, and certainly it will 
shortly be a facility for the admission to St. Louis 
of interurban railway traffic from Southern and Cen 
This is a kind of trathe of which St. 
That the bridge may be 


tral Hlinois. 
much in need. 


steam railroads not members of the Ter- 


Louis Is 
used by 
minal \ssociation is an invitation to such roads as 
have not come in here, though those roads may pre- 
fer the Terminal Association bridges if they can use 
them on the same terms as all roads. Railroads 
may prefer to deal with other railroads rather than 
with the municipality. However that may be, the 
new municipal bridge, after many years of delay in 
construction, stands as a menace to the Terminal 
Association and its so-called “arbitrary” charge on 
Kast St. Louis and _ this 
into the town for 


The city has 


coal transported between 
a free 
It is ready to do business. 


city. It is passageway 
commerce. 
shown it can do big things in the building of the 
bridge. The city must show that having built the 
bridge it can get the business to keep it in profitable 
use—at least prolitable enough to pay for its opera- 
tion and maintenance. The Terminal’s coal charges 
have not yet come down, and the passenger charges 
over the old bridges still stand unchanged. The mu- 
nicipal bridge is a club against the Terminal, but 
not yet do we know how the club is to be used effec- 
tively. The city must get railroads to use the bridge 
electric roads. 
There is a 


-steam railroads and interurban 
There should be no difficulty about this. 
hig tield for profitable business here and railroads 
should be glad to enter it upon such easy terms as 
the municipality must be prepared to make for the 
use of the new facility for getting over the river. 
[t is absurd to think that with such a facility the 
city has not the ability to see that it is effectively 
used for the city’s benefit. 
ole ots 
The Mann Law 
IN a five-to-three decision the Supreme Court of 
the United States decides that the Mann law applies 
to such cases as men taking women from one state 


Sustained 


to another, the women consenting, for immoral pur- 
poses. It was contended that the intent of the law 
passed by congress was to punish men for taking 


“women from one state to another for the purpose 


of realizing profit upon the servitude of the women 
in sexual vice. The court says it makes no differ- 
ence what congress intended; the law says that inter- 
state transportation of women for immoral purposes 
is forbidden. A woman who goes willingly with a 
man on such an excursion is as much a victim as 
if she went with him on the understanding that 
she was to be given a place as a stenographer only 
to find upon reaching her destination that she was 
sold to the proprietor of a bagnio. The law is the 
law. That the enforcement of the law gives oppor- 
tunity for blackmail the court says is unimportant. 
It is only an accidental evil, not a necessary one. 
And innocent people cannot be blackmailed under 
The men whose conviction the court de- 


any law. 
“a 


cision sustained went on a trip with two girls as 
lark.” The girls were not deceived in the least. 
They knew what they were doing. No matter; the 
men were not justified in their immorality by the 
The “lark” was immoral under state 


girls’ consent. 
Critics 


law, and under interstate commerce law, too. 











opponents of the Mann law took the ground 
that the law was unnecessary in that the act against 
which it was directed was punishable in any state. 
Fundamentally the opposition to the Mann law was 
based upon the principle of not multiplying offenses 
and the further principle that the federal authority 
should not usurp powers plainly vested in the states. 
The answer is that the congress has all power in 
regulating transportation between the states, and that 
it is well this is so because the states seldom punish 
What 
ihe states won’t do, congress can do, if the matter 
Interstate 


people for “lewd and lascivious cohabitation.” 


pertains to commerce between the states. 
commerce can be regulated as to the morals of 
There is nothing that cannot be regu- 
I’very traveler with 


passeneers. 
lated in interstate commerce. 
his wife may be forced to show his marriage cer- 
tificate, just as his baggage may be searched for 
‘hooze.” A secret service operator may arrest you 
fer having a “wicked” novel like Theodore Dreiser's 
in your grip, if you are taking the 
Well, most of the people 


“The Genius” 
book across a state line. 
seem to want this sort of regulation and they are 
vetting it in plenty. Yet they hold up their hands 
in horror about all the things that are Verboten in 
(germany, against the secret service dossier in 
France, against the ruthless censorship in Russia. 
And if you don’t happen to like such laws, why, 
your “unco guid” neighbors believe that it is because 
you like to do the things that the laws are directed 
against. Which doesn’t follow at all. The countries 
that have the most Verboten are not the most moral 
hy any means. And immorality may be vile, but 
government espionage involved in all such laws as 
we are now considering, is worse. Liberty is as 
valuable as any morality that fear of law can estab- 
lish. And the wrong in such laws is that they do 
more harm to liberty than they render help to tru: 
morality. ole ots 
Gave It to Them Straight 

Ovk ambassador at Petrograd, David Rowland 
Francis, of St. Louis, made a speech at a dinner 
there some days ago and told his hearers that the 
reported proposal of the Entente Allies to keep up a 
trade war after the war and more especially their 
determination to exclude all neutral nations from 
trade with them upon a fair reciprocal basis was a 
policy upon which the United States could not look 
with favor. It was a rather astonishing speech for 
But it was the truth. There 
lasting peace in the world 


an ambassador to make. 
Can Ie No prospect of 
he iatente Allies or any other allies adopt a 
trade policy which shall declare all nations but their 
own to be enemies. Ambassador Francis gave the 
Russians sound democratic doctrine, straight from 
It is good to know that the State 
net going to call upon him for an 


the shoulder. 
Department is 
explanation of his remarks. 
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A Belated Discoi ery 
When 


the bill was up in the senate to make the District of 


WONDERFUL are the ways of politicians. 


Columbia dry, an anti-Prohibition senator arose and 
delivered a touching oration upon the iniquity, the 
in-Americanism of congress passing such a law 
without submitting it to the people of the District. 
That senator had never before thought it iniquitous 
or un-American that the citizens of the District of 
Columbia have no vote upon anything concerning the 
government of the municipality. Congress governs 
the place and the citizens do not count. But the 
proposal to shut off the District’s drinks made the 
champion of wetness réalize for the occasion ait 
least that the people should be rallied to the stand 
ard of liberty—in behalf of the liquor interest. The 
truth must be confessed that there are too many 
politicians who have no concern whatever for liberts 
xcept when it’s a liberty for some element or clas 
‘rom the catering to which the politician may gain 
support for himself. Prohibition is gaining strength 
with many libertarians because so many politicians 
proceed upon the principle that there is not any per 
sonal liberty worth talking about in this country 
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but the liberty to sell or to drink liquor. And the 
liquor interest is usually found lined up solidly in 
our politics against every progressive, libertarian 
movement. The radical elements that are changing 
our politics are being gradually but steadily driven 
over to the support of those who are making war 
upon booze. They are tired of men in power like 
the senator who never gave a thought to the justice 
of popular rule in the District of Columbia until he 
thought an appeal to popular opinion might prevent 
the District going dry. I am not for Prohibition, 
but I state it as a fact that the anti-Prohibition 
sentiment among people like Socialists and Single 
Taxers and the mein who strive for better economic 
and political conditions generally, is on the wane. 
of of 
A Bourber: Blunder 

Missourt’s state senate has refused to consider a 
contest of the election of Governor Gardner by his 
Republican antagonist Judge Lamm. That is bad 
business. The Democratic party may very well lose 
the state because of it in the next election. Judge 
lLamm’s plea should have heen heard, but the Demo- 


cratic majority in Missouri makes no_ pretensions 
1 


to dealing fairly with Republicans. The Republicans 
are allowed only one congressman out of the state’s 
delegation, by an atrocious gerrymander in district- 
ing, when they are clearly entitled to more on the 
strength of their vote. Disfranchising a party by 
wholesale is offensive to the spirit of decency and 
fair play. It would have been better to have heard 
To throw it out of court un- 
We trust that the gang that 


did this thine will find itself mistaken in imagining 


Judge Lamm’s case. 


heard was atrocious. 


that it has any claim upon Governor Gardner’s fayor 
heeause of such action. We wish at least that the 
thine had not been done almost synchronously with 
the nomination of ex-Lieut. Governor Painter as 
warden of the penitentiary. Mr. Painter has been 
too closely allied with the old regime, to which the 
venitentiary has been apolitical ‘meal ticket,” to 
old forth streng hope that the institution will be 
saved at once from the contract-coitvict labor ma 
chine and the political machine. Nothing could be 
more unfortunate for Governor Gardner than th 
dissemination throughout the state of a suspicion 
that the so-called “Old Guard” protected him from 
a dangerous contest through an arrangement wherel 
the Old Guard may control appointments and legis 
lation. Governor Gardner can put through his  r¢ 
form programme without the aid of the Old Guard 
He would do well to keep altogether aloof from 
that crowd and accept no favors at their hands 
The governor must he careful of such appearances 
as are indicated in the recent political coincidence at 
Jefferson City. ote of 
The New Chamber of Commerce 

Ix the election of a president of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce this week, the younger, pro 
Its candidate, Mi 


OTeSSIVE 


clement triumplied. 
Lionberger Davis won nicely after a hard fight 
Mr. Davis is a young, energetic, cultured, civic 
His cc momic and social views ari 


Hie has the very 


spirited lawyer 
more than perfunctorily advanced. 
good idea that the body he is to head should repre 
sent something more than the conviction of a certain 
element therein that the best things for St. Louis 
: the conditions that have made St. Louis a good 
thine for them. Those elements are strong in the 
organization. They are the elements that do most 
of the “putting up” for various movements. Mr 
Davis and his supporters will not find it easy to 
to finance progressive pro 


tine up such elements 
It will 


grammes that will jeopardize their interests. 
require all his tact and force to prevent a possib!: 
split of the organizati when the time comes to 
take action on labor questions and business regula 
1 


tion issues upon which the organization has beei 


aggressively reactionary Such a split took plac 


in the chamber of commerce of Wwansas City. Th 
Chamber of Commerce will have difficulty checkin 
are strongest and most 
Davis lacks 


and curbing the concerns that 
deserve checking and curbing. But Mr. 


Oo 
or 


nothing of courage and nothing of intelligence. He 


knows “what he is up against.” So, by the way, do 
those who tried to defeat him. It is to be hoped 
that he will be able to shake off the conservative 
drag upon the Chamber of Commerce and bring it 
into line with the newer conceptions of business in 
relation to the community, without losing the co- 
operation of those interests in the body which have 
widely ramifying influences in the municipality and 
have a great financial strength, the withholding of 
which from certain movements, or its enlistment in 
active opposition must tend to delay progress. In 
the work of getting business for St. Louis, the very 
interests which Mr. Davis’ election tends to circum- 
scribe and relegate to the background have been 
effective. They have largely kept the organization 
often, as they say, from going too far in the 


voIng 
new business politics—for many years. How are 
ihey to be made to co-operate in a programme that 
includes the hobbling of. themselves, the breaking of 
their influence? Anyone who has followed the 
course of the campaign on both sides can see that 
the election of Mr. Davis is a revolution, that it 
means the transformation of the old Business Men’s 
league into what may be called a_ socio-political 
uplift instrumentality, as distinct from a business 
organization. That the tendency of the time is to 
Lring business into touch with movements which de- 
clare that while “business is business” it can be 
something more, is not to be denied. The new civic 
morality and a new business morality are linking 
up. Mr. Davis ts a strong link. I doubt not he 
will be able now to bind to him some of his strong 
opponents and | hope he will be able to prevent 
a split in the organization. If in some of his former 
civic activities Mr. Davis in my opinion went to 
extremes of reformatory effort, it cannot be truly 
aid that the opposition to him has not been as 
ultra reactionary as to policies concerning labor and 
corporation regulation as he has been excessively 
and almost fanatically devoted to some phases of 
drastic social purgation. Reform was needed in the 
Chamber of Commerce. It has come with a sweep. 
But it will be unfortunate if the reform should 
sweep out of the chamber the formerly dominant 
conservatives who, with whatever of sociologic back- 
wardness, have been effective in upholding and ex- 
tending the city’s business prestige. Mr. Davis has 
plendid fighter for the better St. 
There is no reason to doubt that 


hown himself ; 
Louis as he sees it. 
he has the ability now necessary to harmonize the 
institution into the direction cf which he has come 
SO triumphantly. 
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Culture in the “Enc. Brit.” 


Vil. MUSIC (Continued) 


By Willard Huntington Wright 
ESPITE the incomplete, unjust and biased 
treatment accorded German and Austrian 


. wry . . . ” 
music in Phe Itneyclopwedia Britannica, 
modern French music receives scarcely better con 
sideration. Chopin is given space only equal to that 


of Purcell. 


longer biographies than any other modern French 


Berlioz and Gounod, who are allotted 


OMposcrs, receive, nevertheless, considerably less 


space than Sir Arthur Sullivan. Saint-Saéns and 


Debussy receive less than half the space given to 
Sullivan, while Auber and César Franck are given 
only about equal space with Samuel Arnold, Balfe, 
Sterndale Bennett, and Charles Stanford! Massenet 
has less space than William Thomas Best or Joseph 
Barnby, and three-fourths of it is taken up with a 
The remainder of the biographies 


list of his works 


ave proportionately brief. There is not one of them 
of such length that you cannot find several longer 
English com- 


hiographies of much less important 


posers 

Furthermore, one finds unexplainable errors and 
omissions in them. For instance, although Ernest 
Reyer died January 15, 1°09, there is no mention of 
it in his biography; but there is, however, the state- 


ment that his “Quarante Ans de Musique” “was pub- 
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lished in 1909." Thi ireles versight in not noting 
I "ef deat] Ie i thic 1 ti! I ordin 
till later } ( i t n cu 
especiall the de ( Dud ho d 
much later than Reyer, is included. Furthermore, 
the Liography omits stating that Reyer became In 


spector Gene ral of the Paris Conservatoire in 1908 


Nor is his full name given, nor the fact recorded that 
his correct name was Rey. 

Again, although Théodore Dubois relinquished his 
Directorship of the Conservatory in 1905, his biogra 
phy in the “Britannica” merely mentions that he be 
gun his Directorship in 1896, showing that apparently 
no effort was made to complete the material Still 
again, although Fauré was made Director of — the 
Conservatory in 1905, the fact is not set down in his 


biography. And once more, although D’Indy visited 


America in 1905 and conducted the Boston Sym 
Orchestra, the 1 


ee 
Phese are only a few of the mans 


phony fact is omitted from his 


biography. 
“Britannica” 


and that it 


indications to be found throughout t! 
that this encyclopedia is untrustworthy 
editors have not, as they claim, taken pains to bring 
it up to date. 

Among — the 
should have biographies, but who are omitted from 


inportant French composers who 


“The Enevelopedia Britannica,” are Guilmant, per 
haps the greatest living organist and an impertant 
classico-modern composer; Charpentier, who with 
Puccini, stands at the head of the modern realistic 
opera, and whose “Louise” is to-day in every stand- 
ard operatic repertoire; and Ravel, the elaborate har 

monist of the moderns. 
Eyen greater inadequacy—an inadequacy which 
could not be reconciled with an encyclopedia one 
: ' 


exists in the 


fourth the size of the “Britannica” 
treatment of modern Russian music. So brief, so 
inept, so negligent is the material on this subject that, 
as a reference book, the “Britannica” is practically 
worthless. The most charitable way of explaining 


this woeful deficiency is to attribute it to wanton 


carelessness. Anton Rubinstein, for instance, is given 
a biography about equal with Balfe and Charles 
Stanford: while his brother Nikolaus, one of the 
vreatest pianists and music teachers of his day, and 
the founder of Music at 


Moscow, has no biography whatever! Glinka. one of 


the Conservatorium of 


the greatest of Russian composers and the founder ot 
a new school of music, is dismissed with a biography 
no longer than those of John Braham, the English 
singer, John Hatton, the Liverpool genius with the 
“irresistible animal spirits,” and William Jackson; 
and shorter than that of Charles Dibdin, the British 
song-writer ! 

receives less than two columns, a 


Tschaikowsky 
to Sullivan. The 


little over half the space given 
criticism of his work is brief and inadequate, and in 
it there is no mention of his liberal use of folk- 
form the basis of so many of his im- 


songs which 
such as the second move- 


portant compositions, 
ment of his Fourth and the first movement of his 
First Symphonies. Poroedine, another of the im- 
portant musical leaders of modern Russia, las a 
biography which is no longer than that of Fred- 
erick Clay, the English light-opera writer and whist 
expert; and which is considerably shorter than the 
Liography of Alfred Cellier. Balakirey, the leader 
of the “New Russian” school, has even a_ shorter 
fact than the biography of 


biography, shorter in 
weak [nelish oratorio 


Henry Hugo Pierson, the 
writer. 

The biography of Moussorgsky—-a composer whose 
importance needs no indication here—is only fifteen 
lines in leneth, shorter even than William Hawes’, 
Henry Lazarus’, George Elvey’s, or Henry Smart’s! 
And yet Moussoresky was “one of the finest creative 
composers in the ranks of the modern Russian 
school.” 


modern Russians, whose work has long been familiar 


Rimsky-Korsakov, another of the famous 
both in England and America, draws less space than 
Michael Costa, the English conductor of Spanish 
origin, or than Joseph Barnhy, the Inglish composer- 


conductor of “Sweet and Low” fame. 
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Glazunoy is given a biography only equal in length 
to that of John Goss, the unimportant English writer 
of church music. And although we are told in the 
Inography that he became Professor of the St. 
Petersburg Conservatory in 1900, it fails to mention 
that he was made Director in 1908—a bit of inex- 
cusable carelessness which, though of no great im- 
portance, reveals the slip-shod incompleteness of the 
“Britannica’s” eleventh edition. Furthermore, many 
important works of Glazunoy are not noted at all. 

Hiere ends the record of modern Russian com- 
posers! Cesar Cui, one of the very important mod- 
ern Russians, has no biography whatever in- this 
great English cultural work, although we find liberal 
accounts of such British composers as Turle, Walms- 
ley, Potter, Richards (whose one bid to fame. is 
having written “God Bless the Prince of Wales’) 
and George Alexander Lee, the song-writer whose 
great popular success was “Come Where the Aspens 
Quiver.” Nor will you find any biographical in- 
formation of Arensky, another of the leading Rus- 
sian composers of the new school; nor of Taneiey or 
Grechaninoyv—both of whom have acquired national 


and international fame. 


even Seriabine, a significant 
Russian composer who has exploited new theories of 
scales and harmonies of far-reaching influence, is 
not considered of sufficient importance to be given 
a place (along with insignificant Englishmen like 
Lacy and Smart) in “The Eneyelopwedia Britannica.” 

The most astonishing omission, however, is that of 
Rachmaninoy. Next to omitting César Cui, the 
complete ignoring of so important and universally 
accepted a composer as Rachmaninov, whose sym- 
phome poem, “The Island of the Dead,” is one of 
ereatest Russian works since Tschaikowsky, is 
the most indefensible of all. On what possible 


‘lopedia Britannica” defend 


the 


vrounds can “The Eney« 
its extravagant claims to completencss when = the 
name of so significant and well-known a composer 
as Rachmaninoy does not appear in the entire twenty- 
nine volumes ? 

In the list of the impertant modern Italian musi- 
cians included in the “Britannica” one will seek in 
ain for information of Busoni, who has not only 


\ ! 


written much fine instrumental music, but who 1s 
held by many to be the greatest living virtuoso of 
the piano; or of Wolf-Ferrari, one of the important 
leaders of the new Italian school. And though Tosti, 
whose name is also omitted, is of slight significance, 
he is of far greater popular importance than several 
Inelish song-writers who are accorded biographies. 

Iyven Puccini, who has revolutionized the moderv 
opera and who stands at the head of living operatic 
composers, is given only eleven lines of biography, 
less space than is given to George Alexander Lee 
or John Barnett, and only equal space with Lacy, the 
Irish actor with musical inclinations, and Walmsley, 
the anthem writer and organist at Trinity College. 
It is needless to say that no biography of eleven 
lines, even if written in shorthand, would be ade- 
quate as a source of information for such a com- 
poser as Puccini. The fact that he visited America 
in 1907 is not even mentioned, and although at that 
time he selected his theme for “The Girl of the 
Golden West” and began work on it in 1908, you 
will have to go to some other work more “supreme” 
than “The Encyclopedia Britannica” for this know!- 
edge. 

Leoncavallo’s biography is of the same brevity as 
Puccini’s ; and the last work of his that is mentioned 
is dated 1904. His opera, “Songe d’Une Nuit d’Eté,” 
his symphonic poem, “Serafita,” and his ballet, a Ar 
Vita @’Una Marioneltta’—thoveh all completed be- 
fore 1908—are not recorded in this revised and up- 
to-date library of culture. Mascagni, apparently, is 
comething of a favorite with the editors of the 
“Britannica,” for his biography runs to twenty-three 
lines, nearly as long as that of the [english operatic 
composer, William Vincent Wallace, and of Alfred 
Cellier, the infra-Sullivan. But even with this great 
partiality shown him there is no record of his return 
from America to Italy in 1903 or of the honof of 


Commander of the Crown of Italy which was con- 
ferred upon him. 

Of important Northern composers there are not 
many, but the “Britannica” has succeeded in minimiz- 
ing even their small importance. Gade has a biogra- 
phy only as long as Pierson’s; and NKierulf, who did 
so much for Norwegian music, is given less space 
than William Hawes, with no critical indication of 
his importance. Even Grieg receives but a little more 
space than Charles Stanford or Sterndale Bennett! 
Nordraak, who was Grieg’s chief co-worker in the 
development of a national school of music, has no 
biography whatever. Nor has Sinding, whose fine 
orchestral and chamber music is heard everywhere, 
Not even Sibelius, whose very notable compositions 
brought Finland into musical prominence, is con- 
sidered worthy of biographical mention. 

In Dvorak’s biography we learn that English sym- 
pathy was entirely won by the “Stabat Mater ;” but 
no special mention is made of his famous E-minor 
(“American”) Symphony. Smetana, the first great 
Bohemian musician, receives less space than Henry 
Bishop, who is remembered principally as the com- 
poser of “Home, Sweet Home.” 

But when we pass over into Poland we find in- 
adequacy and omissions of even graver character. 
Moszkowski receives just eight lines of biography, 
the same amount that is given to “God-Bless-the- 
Prince-of-Wales” Richards. Paderewski is accorded 
equal space with the English pianist, Cipriani Potter: 
and no mention is made of his famous $10,000 fund 
for the best American compositions. This is a char- 
acteristic omission, however, for, as I have pointed 
cut before, a composer’s activities in America are 
apparently considered too trivial to mention, whereas, 
if it is at all possible to connect England, even in a 
remote and far-fetched way, with the genius of the 
world, it is done. Josef Hofmann, the other noted 
Polish pianist, is too insignificant to be given a 
biographical record in the “Britannica.” But such an 
inclusion could hardly be expected of a reference 
work which contains no biography of Leschetisky, the 
greatest and most famous piano teacher the world 
has ever known. 

We come now to the most biased, prejudiced and 
inexcusably indequate musical section in the whole 
“Britannica’—namely, to American composers, Again 
we find that narrow patronage, that provincial con- 
descension and that contemptuous neglect which so 
conspicuously characterize “The Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica’s” treatment of all American institutions and 
culture. We have already beheld how this neglect 
and contempt has worked against our painters, sculp- 
tors, novelists, poets, dramatists and philosophers: 
we have seen what rank injustice has been dealt our 
artists and writers; we have reviewed the record 
of omissions contained in this encyclopzedia’s account 
of our intellectual activities. But in no other in- 
stance has British scorn allowed itself so extreme 
and indefensible an expression as in the peremptory 
manner in which our musical composers are dis- 
missed. The negligence with which American mu- 
sical compositions and composers are reviewed is 
ereater than in the case of any other nation. 

As I have said before, if “The Eneyclopedia 
Britannica” had been compiled to sell only in subur- 
han England, we would have no complaint against 
the petty contempt shown our artists; but when an 
encyclopiedia is put together largely for the purpose 
of American distribution, the sweeping neglect of 
our native creative effort resolves itself into an in- 
sult which every American should hotly resent. And 
especially should such neglect be resented when the 
advertising campaign with which the “Britannica” 
was foisted upon the public claimed for that work 
an exalted supremacy as a library of international 
education, and definitely stated that it contained an 
adequate discussion of every subject which would 
appeal to intelligent persons. Only this month the 
“Britannica” advertises itself as containing “an ex- 
haustive account of all human achievement.” But 
I think I have shown with pretty fair conclusiveness 
that it does not contain anywhere near an exhaustive 
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account of American achievement; and yet I doubt 
if even an Englishman would deny that we were 
human. 

Let us see how “exhaustive” the Britannica is in 
its record of American musical achievement. To 
leein with, there are just thirty-seven lines in the 
article on American composers; and for our other 
information we must depend on the biographies. But 
what do we find?) Dudley Buck is given an incom- 
plete biography of fourteen lines; and MacDowell 
draws thirty lines of inadequate data. Gottschalk, 
the most celebrated of American piano virtuosi, who 
toured Europe with great success and wrote much 
music which survives even to-day, is surely of 
enough historical importance to be given a biography ; 
hut his name does not so much as appear in the 
“Britannica.” John Knowles Paine has no biogra- 
ply; nor has William Mason; nor Arthur Foote; nor 
Chadwick; nor Edgar Stillman Kelly; nor Ethelbert 
Nevin: nor Charles Loeffler; nor Mrs. Beach; nor 
ifenry K. Hadley; nor Cadman; nor _ Horatio 
Parker; nor Frederick Converse. 

To be sure, these composers do not rank among 
the great world figures; but they do stand for the 
highest achievement in American music, and it is 
quite probable that many “intelligent” Americans 
would be interested in knowing about them. In fact, 
from the standpoint of intelligent interest, they are 
of far more importance than the long list of lesser 
Inelish composers who are given biographies. And 
although Sousa has had the greatest popular success 
of any composer since Johann Strauss, you will hunt 
ihe Britannica through in vain for even so much as 
a mention of him. And while I do not demand the 
inclusion of Victor Herbert, nevertheless if Alfred 
Cellier is given a place, Herbert, who is Cellier’s 
uperior in the same field, should not he discrimi- 
nated against simply because he is not an English- 
man. 

It will he seen that there is practically no record 
whatever of the makers of American music; and 
while, to the world at large, our musical accomplish- 
ments may not be of vital importance, yet to Ameri- 
cans themselyes—even “intelligent” Americans (if 
the Enelish will admit that such an adjective may 
occasionally he applied to us)—they are not only of 
importance but of significance. It is not as if second- 
rate and inferior composers of Great Britain were 
omitted also: but when Ethelbert Nevin is given 
no biography while many lesser British composers 
are not only given biographies but praised as well, 
Americans have a complaint which the “Britannica’s” 
exploiters (who chummily advertise themselves as 
“we Americans”) will find it difficult to meet. 

[Vert week Mr. Wright will show how the 
“Britannica” deals with “Science.’—Fditor of the 
Mirror. | 
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EG, Wal’ Dicasew of Gad 


By Victor S. Yarros 

HAT war, pestilence, flood and other calamities 
beget religious revivals, or turn the thoughts 
of hosts of stricken persons to immortality, 
reward in heaven, and God, has long been a familiar 
and intelligible fact. It is not a fact that has given 
Agnostics, or Positivists, or Freethinkers the least 

trouble, for it is quite easy to account for it. 

But when a pseudo-scientifie thinker and writer of 
“sociological fiction” like Wells “discovers God under 
the stimulus of war’—to use the expression of one 
surprised commentator, the phenomenon challenges 
some attention. Now, Mr. Wells has written several 
pieces, in several places, about the religious effects of 
the great war, but it is impossible to find a grain of 
serious thought in this stuff. What has happened to 
Mr. Wells? We know that he is highly impres- 
sionable and sensitive, open-minded and receptive, 
but surely he ought to be fallacy proof, especially 
if the fallacies are ancient, stale and transparent. 
Surely we are justified in expecting him to dis- 
tinguish between ideas, conceptions, formulae that 
mean something, and pseud-ideas, pseud-conceptions 
(to borrow Spencer’s terms), and empty phrases 
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that convey absolutely no meaning to any person 
capable of analysis. 

Take this sentence from Mr. Wells’ article in a 
recent issue of The Independent: 

“Judaism, Christianity, Islam, modern Hindu re- 
ligious thought, all agree in declaring that there is 
one God, master and leader of all mankind, in un- 
ending conflict, cruelty, disorder, folly and waste.” 

Yes, all religions of the advanced type postulate 
the idea of a God, a master, lord and leader of 
all mankind. This God is supposed to be perfect in 
every way—wise, benevolent, omnipotent. ‘But no 
religion, and no theologian, has ever accounted for 
“evil” in the universe—that is, for what we humans 
think evil—war, pestilence, flood, earthquake, bru- 
tality, incurable disease, infant mortality, etc. Some 
say, foolishly, that the devil is responsible for evil: 
they do not stop to think of the implication of this 
notion. For what becomes of the power of their 
God? If the devil is not a super-god, then God is 
responsible for the devil and all his works. 

Others, less foolishly, tell us that evil may be good 
for us, and that it is therefore not really evil at all. 
In other words, our moral and intellectual develop- 
ment is the result of struggle, endurance, discipline, 
suffering, and if we are to develop further, and 
reach perfection, God must continue to send us evil 
in liberal doses—an occasional sinking of a ship full 
of simple-minded men and women, with a number 
of babies thrown in; an occasional burning of an 
insane asylum or orphan home, an occasional flood, 
and the like. 

At first blush there seems to be “something in” 
this theory, but reflection shows it to be naive and 
crude and shallow. If evil is not evil, why do we 
punish so many forms and manifestations of it? 
Why do we punish “lower forms of competition” 
like murder, robbery, forgery, arson, fraud? Why 
do we condemn criminals and proclaim moral codes ? 
Whs do we resent injustice? Why do we deplore 
wars of aggression? 

If the answer he that some evil is good for us 
and some had, or needless, where is the line to be 
drawn? How do we know which evil is good and 
which bad? Perhaps we are often guilty of the 
blunder of resisting good evil and welcoming bad 
evil! 

Finally, what reason or rhyme is there in the 
notion that God, the all-wise and all-powerful, had 
to adopt the singular course of making us humans 
perfect by means of horrors, cruelties and tragedies? 
What would we think of a man whose course toward 
his children and friends indicated a policy of “im- 
proving” them by physical and mental torture? Why 
could not God create the perfect man in the first 
place? And, if man is never to attain perfection, 
then where is the value of the discipline of evil? 
Why travel when there is no goal to reach? 

Of course, the truth is, as Mr. Wells ought to 
know, that evil and good are human terms, and that 
“human, all-too-human,” as Nietzsche said, are all 
our ideas, codes, institutions, social and religious 
arrangements. We have slowly emerged from sav- 
agery—haven't fully emerged yet, in fact. We are 
seeking to prolit by the painful experience of the 
race, and are forbidding or tabooing the things 
which, on the whole, spell waste, misery and suifer 
ing. By “good” we mean the socially useful, the 
humanly desirable, and our ideas change and grow 
with economic and scientific progress. 

We know, too, that the idea of God is an idea that 
has slowly been evolved out of ideas that we now 
regard as puerile—the ideas of tribal and local gods, 
of gods with human appetities and passions, of gods 
worse than some of us humans. The little local gods, 
we know, were all man-made and made, inevitably, 
in man’s image. Is not the idea of a “God ruling 
the universe” merely a natural extension of the child 
ish ideas of primitive men? 

Suppose you clear away as much anthropocentric 
rubbish as possible and say that by God we mean 


the supreme intelligence that rules the universe. How 


far does this carry us? Can we form any real 


conception of that alleged supreme intelligence? Can 


we know anything of its purpose? Even orthodox 
religionists admit that we cannot know God or ex- 
If this be true, what 


Would 


ally sane person appeal to, or rely on, or seek com- 


pect to understand his ways. 
aid do we derive from the idea of God? 


fort from, a judge whose ways, habits, purposes, 
opinions, emotions he could not hope to understand ? 
A ruler and leader who is a Chinese puzzle to the 
wisest of ruled is a singular conception indeed. 

There are Agnostics who say that the war has 
given the coup de grace to Christianity and re- 
ligion generally. They are mistaken. Even this ter- 
1ible war will not destroy superstition and super- 
stitious forms of religion. Millions will continue to 
believe without evidence, or against all the available 
evidence. On the other hand, to say that the war 
has made believers of Agnostics, has given the idea 
of God a stronger and firmer hold on educated and 
thoughtful persons, is to imagine a vain thing. It 
has had no such eifect. The teachings of the Dar- 
wins, Spencers, Huxleys, Tyndalls, Comtes, Arnolds,. 
Hacckels, have not been, could not be, disturbed by 
the war. The pretense that so futile and senseless a 
tragedy has revealed God to men of culture and 
native intellectual force who had previously denied 
his existence is utterly hollow. A few persons may 
have lost their balance and permitted their emotions 
tc enslave their reason, but that is all. 
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East and West 


By Lord Dunsany 
T was dead of night and mid-winter. A frightful 
wind was bringing sleet frora the Kast. The 
long sere grasses were wailing Two specks of 
light appeared on the desolate plain: a man in a 
hansom cab was driving alone in North China. 

Alone with the driver and the dejected horse. The 
driver wore a good waterproof cape, and, of course, 
an oiled silk hat, but the man in the cab wore noth 
ing but evening dress. He did not have the glass 
door down because the horse fell so frequently, the 
sleet had put his cigar out and it was too cold to 
sleep; the two lamps flared in the wind. 

By the uncertain light of a candle lamp that flick- 
ered inside the cab a Manchu shepherd that saw the 
vehicle pass, where he watched his sheep on the plain 
in fear of the wolves, for the first time saw evening 
dress. And though he saw it dimly, and what he saw 
was wet, it was like a backward glance of a thou- 
sand years; for, as his civilization is so much older 
than ours, they have presumably passed through all 
that kind of thing. 

He watched it stoically, not wondering at a new 
thing, if indeed it be new to China, meditated on it 
awhile in a manner strange to us, and when he had 
added to his philosophy what little could be derived 
from the sight of this hansom cab, returned to his 
contemplation of that night’s chances of wolves, and 
to such occasional thoughts as he drew at times for 
his comfort out of the legends of China that have 
And on such a night 


been preserved for such uses. 
He thought of 


their comfort was greatly needed. 
the legend of a dragon-lady, more fair than the 
flowers are, without an equal amongst daughters of 
men, humanly lovely to look on although her sire was 
« dragon, yet one who traced his descent from gods 
of the elder days, and so it was that she went in all 
her ways divine, like the earliest ones of her race, 
who were holier than the emperor. 

She had come down one day out of her little land, 
a grassy valley hidden amongst the mountains; by 
the way of the mountain passes she came down, and 
the rocks of the rugged pass rang like little bells 
like silver bells 


to please her: and the sound was like the sound of 


zbout her, as her Lare feet went by 


the dromedaries of a prince when they come home 
: : ; Siig ; : 
at evening—their silver bells are ringing and the 
She had come down to pick 
this 


village folk are glad. 
the enchanted poppy that grew—and zrows to 
day if only men might find it—in a field at the feet 
of the mountains; if one should pick it happiness 
would come to all yellow men, victory without fight- 
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1 d rex eless ease She came down 
If om tl intains; a ¢ legend plea 
intly pa ( mind in itterest hour 
of the nicht, which comes before dawn, two lig 
appeared and another hansom went 

The man in the second cab was dresesd the sam« 
as the first, he was wetter than the first, for the sleet 
had fallen all night, but evening dress is event 
dress all the world over. The driver bore the sam 
oiled hat, the same waterproof cape as the othe: 
And when the cab had passed the darkness swirled 
back where the two small lamps had been, and. the 


i] 


slush poured into the wheel-tracks and nothing ri 


mained but the speculations of the shepherd to tell 


that a hansom cab had been in that part of China: 


pre sently even these ceased, and he was back with 


the early legends again in contemplation of serene: 
things. 

And the storm and the cold and the darknes 
made one last effort, and shook the bones of that 
shepherd, and rattled the teeth in the head that 


mused on the flowery fables, and suddenly it) wes 


morning. You saw tlie outlines of the sheep all oj 


sudden, the shepherd them, no wolf had 
\nd in 


the pale light of the earliest morning the third han 


counted 
come, you could see them all quite clearly. 
som appeared, with its lamps still burning, lookin 
ridiculous in the daylight. They came out of th: 
least sleet 
wards, and the occupant of the third cab also wore 


with thie and were all going due west 
evening dress. 

Calmly that Manchu shepherd, without curiosity, 
still 
whatever life has to show him, stood for four hours 
The and the 
east wind continued. And at the end of four hours 


less with wonder, but as one who would see 


to see if another would come. sleet 


The driver was urging it on as fast 


hough he 


another came. 


as he could, as t were trying to make the 
of the daylight, hi 


wildly about him; inside the cab a man in evening 


most cabby’s cape was flapping 


dress was being jolted up and down by the uneven- 
ness of the plain. 

This was, of course, that famous race from Vlitts 
long 


burg to Piccadilly, going round by the way, 


that started one night after dinner from Mr. Flae- 
drop’s house and was won by Mr. Nagg, driving the 
Honorable Alfred Fortescue, whose father, it will be 
remembered, was Hagar Dermstein and became (by 
Letters Patent) Sir Edgar and finally 
Lord St. George. 

The Manchu shepherd stood there till evening, and 


Fortescue, 


when he saw that no more cabs would come, turned 
homeward in search of food. 

And the rice prepared for him was hot and good, 
that 
And when he had consumed it he perused his ex- 


all the more after the bitter coldness of slect. 
perience, turning over again in his mind each detail 
of the cabs he had seen, and from that his thoughts 
slipped calmiy to the glorious history of China, 
going back to the indecorous times before calmness 
came, and beyond those times to the happy days « 
the earth when the gods and dragons were here and 
China was young; and lighting his opium pipe, and 
casting his thoughts easily forward, he looked to the 
time when the dragons shall come again. 

And for a long while then his mind reposed itself 
in such a dignified calm that no thought. stirred 
there at all, 
cast off his lethargy as a 
baths, reireshed, cleansed, and contented, and put 


he was aroused he 
from the 


from which when 


man emerges 
away from liis musings the things he had seen on 
the plain as being evil and of the nature of dreams, 
or futile illusions, the results of which 
troubleth calm. And then he turned his mind towards 
the shape of God, the One, the Ineffable, who sits 


activity 


by the lotus lily, whose shape is the shape of peace, 
and denieth activity, and sent out his thanks to Him 
that 
China, as a woman throws household dirt out of her 


he had cast all bad customs westward out of 


basket far out into neighboring gardens. 
From thankfulness he turned to calm again, and 
out of calm to sleep. 
From The London Saturday Review. 
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Widow La Rue 


By Edgar La Rue 
li 
HAT will happen, Widow LaRue ? 


For last night at three o’clock 

You woke and saw by vour window agai 
Amid the shadow \ locust: grove 
The phantom of the old soldier: 
\ shadow of hy 


blue ke mercury light 


What will happen, Widow Laku: 


What may 


In this place of summer loneliness ? 


not happen 


For neither the sunlight of July, 


Nor the blue of the lake, 
Nor the green boundaries of cool woodlands, 
Nor the song of Jarks and thrushes, 


Nor the bravuras of bobolinks, 

Nor scents of hay new mown, 

Nor the ox-blood sumach cones, 

Nor the snow of nodding yarrow, 
Nor clover blossoms on the dizzy crest 
Of the blutf by the lake 
Can take away the loneliness 
Of this July by the lake! 


Last night vou saw the old soldier 
By your window, Widow LaRue! 
Or was it your husband you saw, 
As he lay by the gate so long ago? 
With the iris of his eyes so black, 


And the white of 


his eves so china blue, 
And Spec ks of biood on his face, 

Like a wall specked by a shake of a brus 
And something like blubber or pinkish wax, 


gasl 


scrum and 


Hiding the in his throat, 


The 


From emptied lungs 


1 
1 
| 
' 


ood blown up by the 


IT. 
So Widow LaRue has gore to a friend 
For the afternoon and the meht 
Where the phantom will not come 
Where the phantom may be forgotten. 


And scarcely has she turned the road, 


Round the water-mill by the creek, 


When the telephone rings and daughter Flor: 
Springs up from a drowsy chair 

And the ennui of a book, 

\nd runs to answer the call. 

And her heart gives a bound 

And her heart stops still, 

As she hears the voice, and a faintness cours 


Quick as poison through all her frame. 
And something like bees swarming in her breast 
Comes to her throat in a surge of fear, 
Rapture, passion, for what is the voice 
But the voice of her lover? 

alone 


And just because she is here 


In this desolate summer-house by the lake; 
And just beeause this man is forbidden 

To cross her way, for a taint in his blood 
Of drink, from a father who died of drink; 
And just because he is in her thought 

By night and day, 

The voice of him heats her through like fire. 
She sways from dizziness, 

The telephone falls from her shaking hand. . . 
He is in the village, is walking out, 

He will be at the door in an hour. 


IIT. 


The sun is half sbove the lake 
In a sky of Iemon-dust down to the purple vastness. 
On the dizzy crest of the bluff the balls of clover 


a hand 


Bow in the warm wind blowing across a meadow 

Where hay-cocks stand new-piled by the harveste: 

Clear to the forest of pine and beech at the meadow’ 
end. 

A robin on the tip of a poplar’s spire 

Sings to the sinking sun and the evening planet. 


Over the olive green of the darkening forest 
A thin moon slits the sky and down the road 
Two lovers walk. 

It is night when they reappear 
Krom the forest, walking the hay-iield over. 
And the sky is so full of stars it seems 
Like a field of buckwheat. And the lovers look up, 
Then stand entranced under the silence of stars, 
And in the silence of the scented hay-field 
Blurred only by a lisp of the listless water 
A hundred feet below. 

\nd at last they sit by a cock of hay, 
\s warm as the nest of a bird, 
Hand clasped in hand and silent, 


Large-eyed and silent. 


O, daughter Flora! 

Delicious weakness is on you now 

\With vour lover’s face above you. 

You can seareely lift vour hand, 

Or turn your head 

Pillowed upon the fragrant hay. 

You dare not open your moistened eyes 
For fear of this sky of stars, 

For fear of your lover’s eyes. 

The trance of nature has taken you 
Rocked on creation’s tide. 

And the kinship you feel for this man, 
Confessed this night—so often confessed 
And wondered at— 

Has coiled its tinal sorcery about you. 
You do not know what it is, 

Nor care what it is, 

Nor care what fate is to come,— 

The night has you. 

You only move white, fainting hands 

\gainst his strength, then let them fall. 

Your lips are parted over set teeth; 

A dewy moisture with the aroma of a woman's body 
Maddens your lover. i 
And in a swift and terrible moment 

The mystery of love is unveiled to you. 


Then your lover sits up with a sigh. 

But you lie there so still with closed eyes. 

So content, scarcely breathing under that ocean of 
stars. 

A night bird calls, and a vagrant zephyr 

Stirs your uncoiled hair on your bare bosom, 

ut vou do not move. 

And the sun comes up at last 

Finding you asleep in his arms 

There b 

And he kisses your tears away 

And redeems his word of last night, 

For down to the village you go 

\ind take your vows before the Pastor there, 

And then return to the summer house... . 


All is well. 


vy the hay cock. 


IV. 
Widow LaRue has returned 
And is rocking on the porch— 
What is about to happen? 
For last night the phantom of the old soldicr 
Appeared to her again— 
It followed her to the house of her friend, 
And appeared again. 
Put more than ever was it her husband, 
With the iris of his eves so black, 
And the white of his eyes so china-blue. 
And while she thinks of it 
And wonders what is about to happen, 
She hears laughter, 
And looking up, beholds her daughter 
And the forbidden lover. 


Sos 


Snd then the daughter and her husband 

Come to the porch and the daughter says: 

“We have just been married in the village, mother: 
Will you forgive us? 

This is your son; you must kiss your son.” 

And Widow LaRue from her chair arises 
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And calmly takes her child in her arms 
And clasps his hand. 
And after gazing upon him 
Imperturbably, as Clytemnestra looked 
Upon returning Agamemnon, 
With a light in her eyes which neither fathomed, 
She kissed him, 
And in a calm voice blessed them. 
Then sent her daughter, singing, 
On an errand back to the village 
To market for dinner, saying: 
“We'll talk over plans, my dear.” 
Vi 
And the young husband 
Rocks on the porch without a thought 
Of the lightning about to strike. 
And like Clytemnestra, Widow LaRue 
Enters the house. 
And while he is rocking, with all his spirit in a 
rythmic rapture, 
The Widow LaRue takes a seat in the room 
By a window back of the chair where he rocks, 
And drawing the shade 
She speaks: 


“These two nights past I have seen the phantom of 
the old soldier 

Who haunts the midnights 

Of this summer loneliness. 

And I knew that a doom was at hand... . 

You have married my daughter, and this is the 
doom. . 

O, God in heaven!” 

Then a horror as of a writhing whiteness 

Winds out of the July glare 

And stops the flow of his blood, 

As he hears from the re-echoing room 

The voice of Widow LaRue 

Moving darkly between banks 

Of delirious fear and woe! 


“Be calm till you hear me through. 

Do not move, or enter here, 

1 am hiding my face from you. 

Hear me through, and then fly. 

{ warned her against you, but how could I tell her 

Why you were not for her? 

But tell me now, have you come together ? 

No? Thank God for that. . . 

For you must not come together. . . 

Now listen while I whisper to you: 

My daughter was born of a lawless love 

For a man I loved before I married, 

And when, for five years, no child came 

I went to this man 

And begged him to give me a child... . 

Well then the child was born, your wife as 
it seems... 

And when my husband saw her, 

And saw the likeness of this man in her face 

He went out of the house, where they found him 
later 

By the entrance gate 

With the iris of his eyes so black, 

And the white of his eyes so china-blue, 

And specks of blood on his face, 

Like a wall specked by a shake of a brush. 

And something like blubber or pinkish wax 

Hiding the gash in his throat— 

The serum and blood blown up by the breath 

From emptied lungs. Yes, there by the gate, O God! 

Quit rocking your chair! Don't you understand ? 

Quit rocking your chair! Go! go! 

Leap from the bluff to the rocks on the shore! 

Take down the sickle and end yourself! 

You don’t care, you say, for all I’ve told you? 

Well, then, you see, you’re older than Flora. . . 

And her father died when she was a baby. . 

And you were four when your father died. . . . 

And her father died on the very day 

That your father died, 

At the very same moment. . . . 

On the very same bed... . 

Don’t you understand ?” 
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VI. 
He ceases to rock. He reels from the porch, 
He runs and stumbles to reach the road. 
He yells and curses and tears his hair. 
He staggers and falls and rises and runs. 
And Widow LaRue 
With the eyes of Clytemnestra 
Stands at the window and watches him 
Running and tearing his hair. 

VII. 
She seems so calm when the daughter returns. 
She only says: “He has gone to the meadow, 
He will soon be back.” 
But he never came back. 
And the vears went on till the daughter’s hair 
Was white as her mother’s there in the grave. 
She was known as the bride whom the bridegroom 

left 

And didn't say good-bye. 
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The Dago 
By B. F. Lindas , 

N this particular Monday morning the wheels 
of justice whirred with more than ordinary 
speed and noise in the crowded police court. 

The stagnant air seemed reeking with disinfectant 
and the fetid breaths of the human derelicts who 
floated in a steady stream from the dingy hallway. 

A low partition separated the public from the 
frayed contingent of eager-looking lawyers. The 
swinging door that guarded the aisle bumped back 
and forth ceaselessly. On a raised dais the judge 
leaned back in his chair, seemingly oblivious to the 
medley of noises and smells, and apparently ignor 
ing the sordid tales mumbled by prisoners and wit 
nesses. The sentences were rendered without hesita 
tion or comment. 

To the left of the judge was a wide door heavily 
harred from fleor to ceiling. Behind it swarmed the 
victims of the nightly drag-net; negroes and whites, 
vagrants and drunks, old and young, tottering sen‘! 
ity and bandaged youth, all food for this insatiable 
hopper of justice. 

To the right in the jury box lounged a number 
of police officers waiting to brand their quarry 
huge of girth, stolid, red-faced. 

An old, blear-eyed fellow, stroking his soiled beard 
with a quivering hand, was being led back to th 
cage when the clerk called: 

“Antonio Pucci, come out!” 

The door clanked open and a short, squatty, Ca 
eyed Italian came slowly into the court-room.  \s 
the deputy prodded him before the judge, he glanced 
around bewilderedly. 

“Sit down!” called the clerk. 

He sat alone. He had no lawyer. He was a 
typical character—a “wop.” His uncombed hati 
vrew so low on his forehead that it looked [ih 
wig that had slipped out of place. He turned avain 
and looked over the court-room. A dark-cyed girl 
with a plaid shawl around her shoulders and her 
black hair brushed straight back, waved at lim 
from behind the railing. 

He stood up to be sworn. 

A police officer took the stand. On account of 
the many robberies, orders had come from head- 
quarters to round up all suspicious characters. He 
had noticed Antonio, for several days, loitering 
around the mouth of an alley near the Avenue. He 
did not seem to work. Last night he was there 
again, so he had locked him up as a vagrant. That 
was all. 

“Tony,” said the judge patronizingly, “step up 
here and tell us about it.” 

The judge was famed for his keen, judicial wit. 
He was not always lost in reverie. Sometimes he 
play the legal matador, and deliehted in 


would 
verbal 


torturing the victim with gaily decorated, 
banderilla before administering the final stroke. 
Tony glanced behind him once more and stolidly 


advanced to the box. 


» 
oo 


“I do nothing,” he started, “I dunno why _ the 
I 


policeman, lic take me. | canta get work. come 


fron. Genoa. | live on small farm. I work in 
garden. I raise anything. But I don’t own him—I 
cotta vive everything to Maringo. He own all around 
Genoa. | hcar about America—lots of land—free 
Amcer.ca—everyhody work—everybody happy. I come 
over. I live in New York—big houses—too many 
people—dirty---rotten—smell worse than alley in 
Genoa. Then I go on railroad—away—away. I see 
land-—good land—everywhere—no people. I laugh 
—now [| vo to work—now I marry Maria. I'm 
fooled. He won't let me on the land. One thou- 
sand dollar. Two thousand dollar. 1 ain’t got him. 
] can’t get him. I| go north. I go south. I go 
west. No people. Plenty land. Somebgdy else got 
him. ! yo back to New York and marry Maria. I 
come here--werk on street. Maybe I save enough 
1 work in garden. I raise anything. 
i worka hard. Maria worka hard. Last month 
losta job. No work. Maria hungry and sick. I go 
over there and ask man Iet me have little land— 
[le laugh at me. I say, this a free 


for little farm 


_usta I.ttle. 
Amerna? He laugh again.” 

The jude smiled benignantly. The frayed con- 
tingent snickered. The motley crowd on the benches 
grinned. 

“So you thought America was free, Tony?” drawled 
ihe -udee as he glanced a warning around the court- 
room of the impending joke. “Well, we have neither 
free stiver, nor free trade, nor free lunch. The only 
thing you get free is what the judge is about to give 
you.” 

It was a few days before election, and the subtle 
humor of “his Hlonor’ was rewarded by a_ spon- 
tancous outhurst of laughter. A cadaverous re- 
porter hastily scribbled the delicate quip for the 
afternoon edition. 

Tony glanced again at the swarthy face of the 
cirl leaning over the railing. He was tired. He 
had been awake all night, tossing on a hard bench 
in the foul air of the fetid station. He was hungry 
The loud laughter has sent a quivver of 
They were laughing at him—making 


and Sic 
rave over him. 
fun of him. leverybody laughed at him—everybody 
made fun of him 

lie raiscd Lis voice so that it thundered out to 
the clogged hallway where police officers, street 
walkers, distracted. parents, reporters, tramps and 
loungers eddicd in a dark, human whirlpool. 
a damn lic. America a lie. It is n> 
worse than Italy. In Genoa, 


“It's a lie 
free. Everything gone 
I’m poor! [need money! Neighbors help. America 
lock him up. [ hate you—-I hate America. It’s a 
lie. | work hard—ten—twelve hours a day. I canta 
get enough to eat. Then you locka me up. I hate 
you—lI hate your country.” 

The judge turned slightly pale and pulled his chair 

lack. A deputy grabbed Tony by the arm = and 
jerked him from the chair. He turned to resist, 
but a powerful blow sent him spinning against the 
wall. 
“Tony, my Tony!" cried a youthful voice at the 
railing as the dark-eyed girl jumped to her feet. 
Then came a jumble of foreion words that no one 
could understand. The wo:nen glanced at her and 
a2 murmur of compassion came from the cracked 
and painted lips. The sallow-faced men looked at 
cach other and winked knowingly. 

“Sixty days,” said the judge with forced non- 
chalance as he flicked a spot of dust from his coat. 
“Call the next case!” 

The bars closed on Tony. The weeping girl was 
swallowed up by the dark stream at the door. 

“Ought to keep the dirty ‘wops’ out of here,” said 

lounger to his mate in the rear of the room. 
“They're ruining this country—work for nothing 
They're all anarchists. If they don’t like this coun 
try why don’t they stay home?” 

“Sure, Mike,” answered the other, as he sur 
reptitiously spat on the floor. “America for Ameri- 


cans—them’s my sentiments.” 
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Letters From the People 


The League to Enforce Peace 


New York, Jan. 13, 1917. 
l:ditor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

An amazing revelation was made by a 
prominent member of the British Par- 
liament last week—that the League to 
Enforce Peace is British propaganda, 
more insidious but not less dangerous 
than the pro-German activities of a 
year ago. 

In an eloquent speech he urged that 
the United States 
joi, but should be, in itself, the League 


should not merely 
to enforce Peace. 

In effect, he said that Germany was 
the bad boy of 
had been trying to spank Germany for 


Europe, that England 


two and a half years, and would be 
perfectly willing to sit back for a while 
and let us undertake the job. 

But, as this would be too little to task 
our energies, he urged us also to declare 
a protectorate over Turkey and keep 
both Germany and Russia out of Con- 
stantinople. 

He suggested that would enable us to 
protect Christians now under Moslem 
rule and to extend our schools in Asia 
Minor. 

He has 
Washington to this end and was shocked 
to have “a prominent senator” (1 suspect 
from Missouri) tell him with profane 
“Go back and stew in your 


been actively lobbying in 


emphasis to 
own juice till you are sick of the hell 
you’ve made. We won’t mess in your 
quarrels.” 
The M. P. 
pression could not 
“altruistic America”—that he felt certain 


insisted that such an ex- 
properly represent 
we would never count the cost if we 
could render such a service to humanity. 

In one sense. he was right. 

We never could count the cost in dol- 
lars or lives should we attempt the 
supreme folly of fighting Germany and 
Russia in order to pull England’s chest- 
nuts out of the fire. 

The League to Enforce Peace is mis- 
named. It is really a “League to Pre- 
vent Progress” and as such is fittingly 
headed by that amiable old aristocrat, 
William Howard Taft. 

If they prefer it, “A League to En- 
force Tyranny” describes their admitted 
objects better. 

Had there been a “League to Enforce 
Peace” in 1776 on the lines now openly 
urged, Washington, Jefferson and Frank- 
lin would have been hung as traitors 
and these United States would still be 
colonies. 

Had such a league existed in 1848, the 
best blood of intellectual Germany would 
have found no hospitable refuge here, 
and St. Louis and Cincinnati would not 
have been enriched by men whose names 
we still delight to honor. 

While England can well 
subsidize the “League to Enforce Peace,” 


afford to 


every tyrant who fears a possible re- 
volt,—every individual who is waxing 
fat on the earnings of others—every 
private monopoly—every individual who 
profits by privilege should also con- 
tribute to its treasury. 

3ut even if all the millions wrung 
from rack rents in Ireland, Scotland 
and England; all the wealth earned but 
Mexico—all 


from 


not received by peons in 


that privilege everywhere steals 
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Cold Weather and 
urs 25% Below 


Was there ever a more favorable time to buy? 





newest styles. 
quality, insuring 


voort’s. 


lined. 


With real fur weather just beginning, you will 
have plenty of time in which to derive benefit 
from the furs you purchase now at so much less 
than regular prices 

Our entire stock is open 
excellent collection 
Sets and Separate Pieces in a diversity of the 
“Style,” however, is not the all- 
important feature. 


would expect from things you buy at Vander- 


Fur Sets of taupe, red, black, cross and 
pointed Foxes, Hudson Seal, Moleskin, 
Chinola, Kolinsky, Skunk and Ermine, 
also smart combinations. 

The Coats are luxurious, indeed, design- 
ed for beauty and comfort and richly 


All at 25” Discount 


Value 


to choice and an 


it is, too, with T*ur Coats, 


The furs are of the highest 
lasting satisfaction—as you 








but telephone our 


ly delivered. 
too. 





When you want 


A Corsage Bouquet 


or Cut Flowers of any kind, you need 
Floral 
insure getting delightfully fresh blos- 
soms, tastefully arranged and prompt- 
The prices are moderate, 


Artistic home decorations for 
special.occasions. 


Skating Togs 


| 


—_—_—_——| 





Shop to 








Skating is truly a most exhilarating Winter 
sport—if you are properly dressed, 

Whether you require a substantial pair of 
skating shoes, a smart little hat that fits well 
on the head, a sweater coat or scarf—or any 
of the other essentials, you will find Vander- 
voort’s well prepared to serve you. 


Olive and Locust, trom Ninth to Tenth 











labor, went to swell its coffers, this 
“League to Enforce Peace” would still 
fail in its effort to perfect an unholy 
alliance between the democracy of 
America and aristocracy of Europe. 
For “the stars in their courses” will 
fight against this attempt to convert 
America from a refuge for the oppressed 
to an active partner of the oppressors. 
If Concord and Valley Forge have 
faded from the memories of the too 
prosperous sons of sires who fought for 
freedom, yet in the minds of the immi- 
grants of to-day and the sons and daugh- 
ters of the immigrants of yesterday is 
too lively a recollection of the oppres- 
sion they fled from to permit converting 
Freedom’s altars to the service of Priv- 
ilege. Witt ATKINSON. 
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Frat Snobbishness at State University 
Columbia, Mo., Jan. 9, 1917. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 
A state senator of prominent deeds 
and broad experience recently wrote to 


3855 Olive Street J. N. SEROPYAN 
Poennas are «=XORLENTAL RUGS 
PRICES ALWAYS REASONABLE 


Special Department Cleanestand Best Work Done inthe City 


Phone, Lindell 3264 


for Cleaning and Repairing Rugs 











Walter C. Martin, formerly associated 
with the Kansas City Post, now editor 
of the Oakley Enterprise, New York 
City, these timely and significant words: 

“It is my opinion that the university 
will have to reform some of its ways 
to find much favor with the legislature. 
My sympathies will be with any move- 
ment to eliminate snobbishness and aris- 
tocracy from the school, and the more 
quickly they do away with fraternities 
the better it will be.” 

The University “of Missouri has 
reached a plight about as serious as it 
can endure without going to the wall. 
The legislature has always taken a dis- 
interested attitude towards the university 
because the authorities of our school 
have allowed it to ignore, and even 





foster, the rise of unwholesome institu- 
tions for social and political control, 
which the legislators, representing @ 
sensible and democratic electorate, justly 
despise. 

In order to win the full confidence 
of the legislature it is altogether neces 
sary to rid the university of those dis- 
eraceful influences, which have sowed 
the seeds of caste and impaired the free 
expression of opinion to such an extent 
that our school stands out in the public 
mind as a place to mar, and not mold, 
the manhood of the state. 

The fraternity regime by a practice of 
stealthy discrimination has come to 
dominate the faculty and student of- 
ganizations so completely that any pro- 
test from within the school will in- 
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stantly meet the high-handed methods 
of repression so deliberately employed 
last spring. It is best, therefore, that 
the Missouri lawmakers should do what 
Wisconsin tried and Mississippi actually 
achieved—weed out the fraternities by 
wise legislative procedure. The people 
the vital principle of de- 
the right of Ameri- 


are waiting; 
mocracy is waiting; 
can students and professors to give full 
expression to their free thought, with- 
out fear of expulsion or dismissal—that, 
too, is waiting for some brave and 
capable public servant to frame a_ bill 
and lay it before the good sense of the 
General Assembly. 
Very sincerely yours, 
WALTER CLARE MARTIN, 
Lamar, Editor the Research, 
1916. 
LAZELLE S. SHOCKLEY, 
Columbia, LL. B., 1916. 
C. R. CHAMBERS, 
Scholar to Minnesota 
University, A. B., 19106. 
HeERBERT G. KENAGY, 
Warrensburg, B.S., 19106. 
LEE S. EAans, 
Corp. Fourth Mo. Infantry, 
Laredo, A. B., 1916. - 
Per W. C. M. 
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At the Theaters 


John Drew is not only a distinguished 
actor. He is almost an institution. He 
embodies our American idea of the cul- 
tured, retined, gentlemanly stage mime. 
Hardly can he be said to be great. But 
he is finished, composed, clean and keen. 
So when it is announced he is coming, 
we are moved to lively anticipation of 
And when the play is “Pen- 
why, we all recall our Thack- 


a treat. 
dennis,” 
stage 


cray and prepare to see the 


1: 


realization of the people in the novel 


over which we were so stirred in “the 
years that the locust hath eaten.’ The 
Thackeray novel has been dramatized 
by Mr. Mitchell, a 
playwright indeed. Mr. Drew will ap- 
Major Pendennis. And Mr. 
Drew has just the gifts necessary to the 
living true and 
gallant gentleman—as lovable a human 
The 


the deepest 


Langdon capable 


pear as 
portraiture of that 


heing as ever novelist created. 
part is said to be one of 


ever essayed by Mr. Drew and _ thie 


critics agree that its revelation of the 
actor’s power is positively overwhelm- 
ing. Mr. 


company that 


Drew will be supported by a 
includes none but excel 
lent actors: Helen. Mackeller, Alison 
Skipworth, Edith Shayne, Mary Worth, 
Helen Beaumont, Jane Houston, Helen 
Menken, Charles Kennedy, Edward 
Phelan, Walter Kingsford, Harold West 
and John S. O’Brien. This splendid 
troupe in an equally splendid play will 
appear at the Shubert-Jefferson theater 
next week, commencing Monday evening, 
with the usual Wednesday and Saturday 
matinees. 
fs 

“Ninety per cent of the multitudinous 
scenes of William Fox’s picture beautt- 
ful, ‘A Daughter of the Gods’ in ‘stills,’ 
or stationery pictures, would furnish fit 
galleries of the 
could 


executed in oils a 


canvases for the art 


world, The painter who have 
conceived, set and 


secne 


t] 


from Mermaid bay, an interior of 
bath 


\nnette 


ie Sultan’s palace, showing the 


or beauties of the harem, Miss 
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Kellermann wandering like a lost Eve 


in the woodland, or the multi-colored 


battle scene before the burning of the 
Moorish capitol, would have taken his 
place with Turner for color, Van Dyck 

Whistler for 
form’—thus the advance 
at the Shubert- 
Garrick next week, commencing with a 


for costume, feature, 
Raphael for 
man for the show 


Sunday matinee and continuing twice 


daily for a limited engagement. Here 
indeed is the movie de luve—a combina- 
tion heretofore unimaginable of realism 
and poetry, fact and fancy. The mythol- 
ogy of the antique world is endowed 
with breath and motion. The dreams of 
song, painting, sculpture are translated 
into action. Never were the gods so rea! 
to their fondest believers and never be- 
fore were the scenes in which the god- 
stories were enacted so visualized to the 
eye of the world. The pictured enact- 
ment proceeds to the accompaniment of 
an appropriate interpretative musical 
score rendered by a symphony of thirty. 
“A Daughter of the Gods” is the most 
artistic film achievement yet known. Its 
effects are described as entrancing. 


7° 


The Columbia's big cight-act vaude- 
ville bill, starting Monday afternoon, is 
headed by “The Four Husbands,” a min- 
iature musical comedy, with Ray Kay- 
Bain leading a 


mond and_ Florence 


capable cast of twenty-six persons. 
Will M. Hough, the librettist of many 
musical comedies, wrote the book, and 
the music is by William B. Friedlander. 
The piece shows a pretty young heiress 
beset by a quartet of ardent suitors, and 
selecting the only one. William Law- 
rence and four players will offer “Honor 
Thy Children,” a 
Samuel Shipman and Clara Lipman, wife 
of Louis Mann, the actor, for whom she 
Hus- 


satirical comedy by 


and Shipman wrote “ielevating 
band.” Others on the bill are Searl Allen 
and Ed Howard in “A Real Pal; Frank 
Dooley in a com- 
“The 
Girl from Milwaukee,” a remarkable vo- 
original master of the 
the Arco 


European novelty acrobats, one of whom 


Orth and William J. 


edy skit, “The Fool Detectives :” 


calist; | eiro, 


piano accordion; Brothers, 
is Bayaria’s champion wrestler, and thie 
Orpheum Travel Weekly. 

e 


Something entirely new in theatricals 
is promised in “The Follies,’ which 
will be the attraction at the American 
beginning Sunday 


theater the week 


afternoon. It is quite the most pre 
tentious show that has ever been offered 
American patrons, employing a company 
of forty people, including the ten prin 
twelve changes 


cipals. There will be 

of scenery, a carload of costumes an‘ 
properties. The production will be in 
the nature of a musical comedy revuc 


with distinct and original features, spe- 
cial songs, and electrical and mechanical! 
such 


Maud 


innovations. In the cast will be 
artists as Rose Snow, Pete Curley, 
Far! and Henrietta Byron. 
ot 

The Seven Lyric Dancers with Mlle. 
Bernice, premiere, will be the chief fea 
ture of the vaudeville programme at the 
Grand Opera House the week beginning 
Monday. The act has just 
over the Orpheum and Keith cir- 


finished a 


tour 
cuits and has been pronounced by man- 
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New Silk Frocks—As Bright 
As a Spring Morning 





@ Like them? Of course, you'll like them! 
The soft, pretty materials—the bright, lively 
colors—and the quaint and fanciful bits of 
trimming form as pretty a fashion picture as 
any woman could desire. ‘There are deep, 
rich Russian greens, vivid blues, soft, deli- 
cate grays, the ever-wanted black, and, to 
crown the whole, a variety of the most bril- 
liant colors that a Spring season has brought 
forth in many a year. 


qq) Che woman who prefers a rustling taffeta 
will have fully as large a variety to choose 
from as she that desires a light, fluffy 
Georgette; and between the two extremes 
there are crepes de chine, gros de londres, 
wool jerseys, and many beautiful stripes, 
checks, plaids and combinations. 


@'These new frocks may be chosen at all 
prices from 


S15 to $55 


@ Choosing a Spring frock from a new group 
like this assures you of an authentic style 
at the very beginning of the season; for it 
is an established fact that the first frocks 
of the season embody all of the features that 
will be carried out in the subsequent de- 
* signs. + 
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ENTIRE BLOCK: OLIVE, LOCUST, SIXTH AND SEVENTH STS. 


We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Full Books for $2 in Cash or 
$2.50 in Merchandise. Few Restricted Articles Are Excepted. 




















vaudeville’s bicycling act; Darn, Good and Funny, 
ierry-makers, in a production of their 
own called 
Ryder in “The Leap Year Girls ;” Jessie 
Franz and and Dollie Millar, original entertainers ; 
sensational Bollinger and Reynolds presenting com- 


: 


agers and critics one of 
hest. 
never before danced in America and all 


Other enter- 


The programme includes dances 


“Some Simp;” Joseph P. 


are set to classic music. 
taining numbers are: Sig. 


company of four in a 
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Phe mi cme | | ‘ 
after no little difficulty, has secured tl 
rights to a production of “It Pays to 
Advertise.’ Next Sunday afternoon { 
The Players this very late and phi 
nomenally suc ul Cohan and Harri 
production will be put on Few plays 


have been more talked about than this 
Megrue-Walter 
is called. It appeals 


to every advertiser and every busines 


Roi Cr Ope r Hackett 


“farcical fact,” as 1t 
man, and to a public that delights in 
advertising. Produced by Cohan and 
Harris at the George M. Cohan theater 
on September 4th, 1914, it had a long 
run, and “on the road” last scason com 
business everywhere 
included Johiu W 
Cope, Grant Mitchell, Ruth Shepley 
Will Deming and Louise Drew. At TI 
Players, Mitchell Harris, Olive Temple- 
Perry, 


manded capacity 


The original cast 


ton, Arthur Holman, Natali 
Esther Howard, Dick Thompson, Jason 
Robards, Jennie Ellison, Chester Beach 
and Louis Bartels will all be seen at 
their best in this delightfully ingenious 


produc tion. 


° 
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The entire German theater company 
will appear next Sunday evening at th 
Victoria theater in “Twenty Thousand 
Dollars Reward,” a jolly, tuneful, merrs 
creation of Leon Treptow’s that has 


stood the test of years—which can be 
Unlike the 


which depend up 


said of but few farces. ‘ 
modern comic operas 
on scenery and chorus girls for then 
attraction, Treptow’s farce stands on it: 
merit, its genuinely comic situations, 
logical action and lively dialogue. The 
music by Steffens surpasses in catch: 


melodies that of many modern opercttas 


‘ 


The stage direction will he under Gusta 
Hilmer--and eve, ear and mind will 
ratiiicd and pleased. 
e 
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The Pageant Choral, 


The mid-season coneert of the St. 
Louis Pageant Choral Society, of which 
Frederick Fischer is conductor, will be 
held Tuesday night, January 23, at the 
Odeon, and promises to be the best per- 


’ 
formance ever given by the big St. 
Louis organization. Mendelssohn’s “Ili 

jah,” the most dramatic religious work 
in musical literature, will be presented 
by the full chorus of 200 voices, accom 

i Symphony orclies- 


olo 


panied by the entire 
tra, and there will be a quartette of 


° sale HAS 
artists of eminence, clieft among which 
litan opera bari 


Whitehill 


achieved pre-eminence in the role of 


VE tropo 


Whitehill. 


is the noted 


tone, Clarence 


Llijah at a performance of the oratorio 
in London five years ago, and still holds 


that place, despite the fact that his great- 


est reputation has been gained as a. 


Waenerian singer. Lucille Stevenson, 
soprano, who has been heard in concert 
and oratorio in St. Louis in former sea 
ons: Mrs. Oscar Bollman, the St. Louis 
contralto: and George Sheffield, tenor, 
a former St. Louisan who is returning 
after a series of Eastern successes, 
form, with Whitehill, the quartett \ 
fifth soloist, you Alver Roeward, th 
fourteen-year-old first soprano of Christ 


Church Cathedral choir, who will sins 
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he part of “The Youth,” also will assist 
horu 

| concert is the second in the series 

Gt three to be eiven this season Iy the 

| eant Chorus. The fact that “Elijah” 


not been sung here for some time, 
and that it is to ke presented in such an 
cClaborate manner, with so notable an ar 
ray of solo artists, is causing much in- 
terest among the music-loving public, 
and a Jarge attendance is expected. 


ote of ok 


Marts and Money 


The present Wall Street market is of 
an elusive and somewhat monotonous 
haracter. In representative quarters, 
quotations move within a range of two 
or three points. They reflect the ten- 
tative operations of professional traders 
trying to catch the eighths and quarters, 
in order to cover their personal and 
fice expenses. The public is holding 
aloof. It always does after a violent 
smash in values. It gets interested 
only after prices have advanced ten or 
fifteen points, in response to accumula 
tive buying for cliques and capitalistic 
investors. Occasionally, the state of 
things is livened up a bit by perpendicu- 
lar breaks in the quotations for some 
motor, oil, equipment, or sugar certifi- 
cates, the market position of which is ex- 
posed to the attacks of prowling “bears.” 
The common. stock of the General 
Motors Corporation, recently formed, 
recorded a tall of nearly $40 lately, after 
the announcement that the directors had 
declared a quarterly dividend of only 


ST 


Some time ago the quotation was 


up to 172 on the curb market; the pres- 


cnt official quotation is 104%, Large 
amounts of money were dropped recent- 
ly by people who had rashly bought 
automobile shares at the highest prices 
There’s Maxwell common, 
It is a 10 per cent stock. 
touting of it last Sep- 
tember. [I remarked in the Mirror at 
the time that the company’s financial 


on record, 
for instance. 


There was big 


press agent seemed to be earning his 
salary. The current quotation is 51 
against 99 on September 25. There’s 
much conjecturing with regard to the 
stability of the dividend. It is remind- 
ful of Finnegan’s classic railroad report. 
The latest rumor is that the 10 per cent 
rate is to be maintained. The company’s 
second preferred stock, which gets 6 
per cent, is obtainable at 38, against 607¢ 
June 6 last. Willys Overland common, 
which sold at 81144 some months ago, is 
in poor request at present, though the 
price is down to 34, par value being 25. 
The owners get $3 a year, equal to 12 
per cent. One of the high officials of 
the company gave vent, some days since, 
to a superb sort of optimism concerning 
the value and future of the certificates, 
but the Stock Exchange crowd did not 
appear particularly impressed thereby. 
Among tutored people, careful thought 
is taken of the rapid multiplication of 
motor companies in the past two years, 
and it is argued that sooner or later the 
stress of competition should seriously he 
felt on all sides, especially by producers 
whose finances are not as yet in as vig- 
erous a condition as they might or 
should be in prevailing and prospective 
conditions. Much attention is given, also, 
to the growing cost of labor and ma- 
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Very Attractive Modes in 


New Spring Dresses 


—are now on display, at prices ranging from 


$29.75 to $79.50 


OR whatever purpose you may desire a new Dress, you 
will find many exceedingly smart and new = styles to 
meet that requirement. 
’ 77° £4 
For Winter Resort Wear 
there are fascinating frocks of Georgette in light shades, 
pongee and khaki kool and other summery fabrics. 
i i . 
For Sport and Skating 
there are Dresses of jersey that are extremely smart looking. 
Then there are some particularly smart Coat Dresses of con- 
trasting shades of jersey, the skirt of plain or solid color, with 
the coatee of gold, green, rose, lavender or light blue. 
And for Afternoon Functions 
we are showing some excellent models in Dresses in the darker 
shades of Georgette, crepes and combinations. 


(Third Floor.) 


Stix, BaevéiTFiuvler é 


GRAND-LEADER 


SIXTH -WASHINGTON-SEVENTH & LUCAS 














1917—and 
Your Savings Account 


@ There are a hundred reasons why during 
1917 you should save part of your income 
and place it in a Mercantile Savings Ac- 
count. Every banking institution adds to 
its surplus and profit account each year, 
besides paying expenses and dividends. 
The same rule ought to apply to the indi- 
vidual to the extent that he should add 
steadily to his savings account, which is 
his surplus and profit account. 


@ To-day—while you are thinking of it— 
open your Mercantile Savings Account. 


@ Your savings with the Mercantile Trust 
Company gives you U. §S. Government 
protection—The Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany being a member of the Federal 
Reserve System. 


Mercantile Trust Company 
Eighth and Locust 


Member Federal Reserve System— 
U.S. Government Protection. 





cipal barometric stock of Wall Street, 
is quoted at 111%, after a decline to 


terial. This, it may be mentioned en 
passant, has induced Henry Ford to 
erect a $10,000,000 smelter of his own 
at Detroit. 

United States Steel common, the prin- 


109'4 a few days ago. The recent bot- 
The market for 
these shares was not perceptibly bettered 


tom figure was 100%, 
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by the publication of the December 
statement of the 
unfilled 


tons. 


corporation, which 


revealed orders aggregating 


11,547,000 This signifies a new 


absolute maximum, It represents about 
one-third of the country’s total annual 
production of steel in 1910. The No- 
statement of the corporation 
unfilled tonnage totalling 11,- 
With respect to the position of 
industry, we are au- 
thoritatively informed that prices  re- 
main firm at their maximum levels, and 
both domestic and foreign demand 
fair 


vember 
showed 
(58,000. 


the eeneral steel 


that 
still is unusually heavy, 
to continue so for months to come. Very 
lately been 
Danish and 
keen is 
unprecedented 


and_ bids 
orders have 
Italian, 
Particularly 


valuable rail 
placed for French, 
Russian account. 
the demand for plates, 
quotations notwithstanding. 
these, it would 
manufacturers 


a startling 


In circum- 
stances such as seem 
that the leading 
need not be apprehensive of 


steel 


turn for the worse in 1917. 
Committee of the Steel 
January 30. 


The Finance 
Corporation will 
That another extra dividend will be de- 
clared is beyond question, but there yet 
is much disputing as to the probable 
amount of it. For the present, Wall 
Street should find comfort in the knowl- 
edge that the common stock receives $9 


meet on 


per annum, inclusive of the extra $4, and 
that $1 or $2 additional could he dis- 
putting an improper 


corporation’s 


bursed without 


strain upon the finances. 
If the amount of payment for 1917 were 
purchasers at 111 would 
little 


personal 


to be $9 only, 
be assured of a net 


cent. It is my 


vield ofa 
over 5 per 
opinion that the present book value of 
the common stock can 
placed at $120 at least. The corpora- 
$900,000,000 in its 
yanization in 
Steel com- 


reasonably be 
tion has put nearly 
properties since date of org 
1901. On November 27 last, 
mon sold at 12934. I do not believe that 
that price will permanently be the high- 
est on record. 

Midvale Steel stock is quoted at 61, 
the par being $50. The dividend 


rate being $6, or $f2 for two shares of 


value 
$50 par value, the ruling quotation must 
he considered quite attractive, especially 
so when it is remembered that it indi- 
cates a depreciation of $37.50 if con- 
with the top mark set in 1915. 
It implies a net return of nearly 10 per 


trasted 


cent. The directors of the company 
apparently, that they 


12 per cent for an 


feel persuaded, 
will be able to pay 
That much would seem 


their adopticn of a 


indclinite period, 
to he indicated by 
plan enabling employes to purchase the 
stock The total of sub- 


scriptions in 


at $60 a share. 
1917 


shares; 


must not exceed six 


thousand payments are to be 
in monthly installments, beginning 

Workers drawing wages 
less will be allowed to sub- 


made 
February 1, 
of $600 or 
scribe for two shares: those drawing 
$500 to $1,200, for three shares, and 
those drawing $1,200 to $1,800, for four 
shares. Employes keeping all the stock 
subscribed for after completion of pay- 
ment are practically guaranteed an in- 
of not less than $6 a share each 
year for a five-year period, commencing 
1918, even if the regular rate 
of dividend payments should be less than 


come 
T. 
January 1, 


© per cent in any one year. 


New York’s money market remains 
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in a decidedly encouraging condition. 
The call rate averages 2 per cent. Funds 
rated at 34% to 3% 
per cent. Prime mercantile paper is 


quoted at 334. The 


for six months are 
weekly report of 
the banks and trust companies forming 
the clearing-house discloses excess re- 
serves of approximately $181,500,000. 
This a gain of $140,500,000 
since December 2. The principal causes 
of the expansion can be found in the 
Stock Exchange liquidation 
and imports of gold. Thus far in 1917 
about $50,000,000 of 
the precious metal. It is stated, also, 
that more than $400,000,000 of Ameri- 
can securities have been returned from 


indicates 


enormous 


we have received 


Europe in the past four months. 
Owing to the disappearance of hopes of 
an early peace, the quotations for bills on 
Berlin, Paris, Rome, Vienna and Petro- 
grad have receded further. Italian lire 
are rated at 6.94. This means a new 
absolute mirimum; parity is 5.18%. Rus- 
sian down to 2914 
likewise a new minimum; 
French, 
valued at rates above their 


cents— 
ise 


rubles are 
parity 
cents. German, and Austrian 
hills still are 
lowest levels of some weeks or months 
ago. Sight drafts on London have risen 
to $4.757¢, against $4.7534 a week ago. 
On September 4, 1915, the quotation was 
down to $4.48. The latest modest im- 
provement in sterling exchange reflects 
the imports of gold from Halifax and 
Ottawa; also the transfer of war orders 
to Canadian manufacturers, and regula- 
tive British measures designed to reduce 
the volume of purchases of luxuries in 
the United States and other countries. 
The quotations for war issues remain 
at or close to their lowest notches. Some 
betterment can be 
for first-class American 
In a few 


noticeable noted, 
though, in those 
industrial and railroad bonds 
conspicuous cases, the gains vary 
a half to a full point. We are justified 
in drawing the deduction that the recent 
varning of the Federal Reserve Board 
in regard to purchases of war bonds 


from 


and notes is exerting beneficial influences 


the market for choice domestic 
There is cause for believing that 


influences should 


upon 

issues. 
the same favorable 
soon be noticed in the market for good 
investment stocks, too, particularly in 
the railroad department. It is more and 
more brought home to shrewd American 
investors that the investment bonds and 
stocks of their own country are greatly 


desirable, in prevailing circum- 
than they 


be selling at prices netting 


more 


stances, ever have been, even 
though they 
less than 54 or 6 per cent. 

British. loan of unparalleled 
said to be going well. It 


and is offered at 95. 


The new 
magnitude is 
bears 5 per cent, 
It provides, in part, 
war issues, and is an historic 


for the conversion 

of prior 

experiment in national finance. 
? 
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Finance in St. Louts. 
The local market continues to give a 
in disregard of 
Wall 


and 


good account of itself, 
the dullness and uncertainties in 
Sireet. Brokers steady 
erowing demand for promising specula 
securities, with 


report a 


tive and = investment 
quotations showing an upward slant in 
quite a number of cases. Their cus- 
tomers have large amounts of money to 
invest, and it is the opinion, therefore, 


that still more interesting developments 


Safety Plus— 


This Company is under the rigid supervision of the Bank 
Commissioner of Missouri and the Clearing House of St. 


Louis and the Stockholders of the Company itself. 
sures the strongest possible guarantee of the 


This in- 
continuous 


safety of its methods and the steady integrity of its man- 


agement. 


2% Interest on Checking Accounts. 
3% Interest on Savings Accounts. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


FOURTH and PINE 





may safely be looked for in the next few 
months. In the past week, Bank of Com- 
was the leading feature in the 
banking group. It fulfilled recent “bull- 
ish” predictions in these columns. The 
price ascended from 109 to 115. The 
low notch in 1915 was 9314. 
rate is 6 per cent per annum, but 


merce 


The divi 
dend 
will doubtless be 7 or 8 per cent before 
the close of 1917. It’s safe to say that 
the buying of the stock will increase in 
volume as the value goes up. To the 


average speculative investor, 115 is a 


much more tempting figure than was 
93'4. One hundred and thirty shares 
were transferred during the week. One 
hundred Title Guaranty Trust were 
taken at 105, and ten St. Louis Union 
Trust at 360, the previous price. Forty- 
four shares of Third National were 
sold at 235. This would seem a rea 


sonable figure for a stock of this class; 
dividend rate is 12 per cent. 
Bank brought 109.50; 


Ten Mississippi Val- 


the yearly 
Ten Boatmen’s 
another lot, 110. 
ley Trust were disposed of at 290. The 
minimum in the last two years was 270. 
The dividend rate being 16 per cent, the 
quotation may be expected to rise to 300 
before long. 

National 


advance 


In the industrial department, 
Candy common recorded an 
from 19.75 to 23.50: 
bulky 


ferred, 


the turnover was of 
proportions. Of the second pre- 
shares brought 90. One 
hundred and twenty Union Sand & Ma- 
terial were taken at 84 to 85; forty In- 
ternational Shoe preferred, at 110; fifty 
of the common, at 103.75 to 104; sixty 
Ely-Walker ID. G. common at 8&5; fifty 
Railway Equipment at 105; 
$4,000 Independent Brew- 


fifteen 


Chicago 
fifty, at 106; 
cries 6s, at 47.75 to 48, and two Laclede 
Gas preferred at 100, 

United Railways 4s were again firmly 
60.50 to 60.6214; the total 
$24,000. One 
common brought 


maintained at 
par value of sales was 
hundred shares of the 
4.25, and four hundred and sixty of the 
preferred, 16 to 16.25, It is evident that 
there yet is a good deal of selling 
Other street rail- 


show no 


pres- 


sure in these issues. 


way securities important 


changes in quotations. The inquiry for 
them is not at all active. 
Wagener 


have au 


The stockholders of the 
Electric Manufacturing Co. 
thorized an increase of the 
from $2,000,000 to $5,000,000, 


capital stock 
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braking 
W nite the teeth and keeps 


the mouth clean and free 
from acidity i 
z i) z ? p 
li’s White Because It’s Pure 
Wighest Award— Panama Pacific | xposition 





FREE 6 MONTHS—INVESTING FOR PROFIT, 
a monthly Guide to Money-Muking. 
Tells how $100 grows to $2,200—_how to get richer 
quickly and honestly 
H. L. BARBER, Pub. 482, 32 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 





Why Not Cut Down High Cost of 
Living? Try 
Tike HAMILTON 
In the hest residential district. 
Telephone, Cabanne 1205 
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\] chant I ‘ N “ ’ 
Natl boa ree 
United ‘Railwa i 
ado pfd ae Re 
do 4s G1 G14. 
St. L. & Sub. zen. 5s i! 
IKinloch Telephone 6s 106 
Union Sand and Material . 
Ely & Walker com S7! 
do Ist pfd 107 10S 
do 2d pfd ST! 
International Shoe com 104 105 
do pftd, 11a 
Central Coal & Coke corm 54 
Hamilton-Brown 11s! 
St. L. Brew. Assn. 6s 71 15 
Incependent Brew. 6 15 
National Candy com 2475 25% 


Answers to Inquiries 

T. J. R., Palmyra, Mo.—The common 
stock of the Laclede Gas Light Co. is 
in the investment class. The 7 per cent 
dividend rate is considered safe. Two 
or three years from now, there may be 
an advance to 8S per cent. Ten— per 
cent extra was paid a few weeks ago. 
While the quotation is subject to im- 
portant fluctuations from time to time, 
it should gradually reach a point of 
relative equilibrium. The current figure 
of 102 means a net return of 6.89 per 
cent. Stocks of this kind are expected 
to become still more popular, owing to 
the growing protitableness and_ bright 
prospects of the gas and electric indus 
tries. 

CONSTANT Reaper, St. Louis.—(1) 
Cannot advise an investment in Stutz 
Motor, despite the 5 per cent dividend 
and the severe decline in the price. It 
is thoroughly speculative. Recent oc- 
currences in the automolile group on 
the Stock Exchange have made a_ bad 
impression on prudent observers. Of 
course, the prices for certificates of this 











For Rent 


$ Per 
Month 


High-grade Pianos of sweet 
tone and responsive action. 
Musie lovers’ instruments of 
genuine class and distinction. 
Ideal for small apartments 
and studios. 


Rent credited on future purchase 





1007 OLIVE STREET 
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iety will sympathize with any upward 
novement that the near future may wit 
ness in the general market (2) You 
had better stick to your new Rock 
Island common, and you can hardly 
make a mistake by adding to your hold- 
ings on any further decline. Eventually 
vou will get 65 or 70, The company is 
expected to earn about 7 per cent on 
the common in the first year of opera- 
tron. Dividend payments are likely to 
he initiated in the second or third year. 

AMATEUR, Dayon, O.—Midwest Retin- 
ing is of the par value of $50; the au- 
thorized capital is $20,000,000; the out 
standing, $18,000,000. The yearly divi 
lend rate is 8 per cent, equal to $4 on 
each share of $50. Control of the prop- 
erty has been acquired by the Imperial 
Oil Co., of Canada, which is a sub- 
sidiary of the Standard Oil Co. of Ohio. 
The present price of the stock—9! 
compares with 55 not long ago. A fur- 
ther advance is confidently predicted. 


INvestor, Peoria, 111—Studebaker com- 
mon is not a high-grade investment. The 
10 per cent dividend notwithstanding, 
the stock is quoted at 104, against 167 
a year ago, and 195 on October 22, 
1915. At 104, the net return is more 
than 914 per cent. \s a rule, the in- 
vestment yield increases in direct ratio 
with the risk involved. The company 
did well in 1916.) The amount earned 
on the common was about $10,000,000, 
cqual to 30 per cent. If you have a 
speculative penchant, you might try your 
luck by buying at or around the ruling 
price, with a view to gathering $20 a 
share in case of a general resumption 
of “bullish” activities. 


DisAppoIntTeD, Des Moines, Ta.—Ac- 
cording to precedents, Erie common, 
selling at 32, should be a purchase rath- 
r than a sale, in view of its unques- 
tionable intrinsic merits as a speculative 
proposition. The stock was rated at 
455¢ a little over a year ago, and is 
worth more to-day than it was then, 
in spite of the Adamson Act and a tem- 
porary decline in the earnings of the 
Erie and some other prominent systems. 
ISrie securities are affected to a con- 
siderable extent by liquidation for Brit- 
ish account; the same can be said of 
Pennsylvania, New York Central, Balti- 
more & Ohio, Southern, Northern Pa- 
cific, and Atchison. 
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Poems by Orrick Johns 


An important new book announced by 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York, is 
“Asphalt and Other Poems,” by Orrick 
Johns, of St. Louis, sometime of the 


MEIRROR. 


About eighty per cent of the poems 
in this volume were written during the 
past year. Those included in the sec- 
tions “Old Youth” and “The City” have 
appeared various magazines and an- 
thologies, and a number of them have 
attracted wide attention. “The Last 
Poet” and “The Moon's Betrayal” were 
selected by Mr. William Stanley Braith- 
waite for special mention in his “An- 
thology of Magazine Verse,” while the 
famous “Second Avenue” won the first 
prize of five hundred dollars in The 
Lyric Year contest in 1912,—which was 
heralded over the world and to which 
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Week Beginning Next Mon. Night 
$1.00 Mat. Wed. Sat. Mat., 25c to $1.50. 
Nights, 50c to $2.00. 


JEFFERSON 


John D. Williams Presents 


JOHN DREW 


In Major Pendennis, Langdon Mitchell’s Comedy from Thackeray’s Novel 




















SHUBERT K| Next Sunday Afternoon 
WICE DAILY—2:15 & 8:15 
ARRIC a oe eee ae 
THE DAUGHTER 


Prec ae OF THE 
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of 20 GODS 








W. M. Fox’s 
Million Dollar 
Picture Beautiful 
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ST. LOUIS POP CONCERT 
| SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3:15 


SYMPHONY — Sun ACTERNOON a8 2:8 
ORCHESTRA | Delightful Orchestral Program 


“ Friday at 3:00, Saturday at 8:15, 


MAX MAX ZACH, , Conductor. 


meer’ GODOWSKY 


Renowned Polish Pianist 


O DEON | Tickets $2, at M., K. & T., Broad- 
| way and Locust 











All the late Cloth 5 
and Paper Bound Roeder’s Book Store 
BOO KS aT : . ee 703 Locust Street 

















over one thousand American poets con- 
tributed. 

Mr. Johus bas wonderfully caught the 
character of the “down-and-out” in his 
“Ballads of the Street,” called “Asphalt.” 
These ballads are the expression of 
revolt, hunger, discontent—of the ele- 
mental yearnings of the outcast, sung to 





swinging meters in the frankly rough 
languaere of the tramp and city “bum,’ 
but they are lightened by fine irony, 


Later ™y 85 
Too Late. 


Many people do not stop to con- 


touches of humor, and hard common 
sense. The effect of pathos and sentt- 
ment, Which is frequently felt in them, is 


achieved uncensciously through the un- 


foldment of genuine character. sider that correctly fitted glasses 
5 F _ r ri , “BETTER 
wah Si ieee auc aA 0 not only give you BETTER 

Phe “Country Khyme are also of SIGHT.” but also. “PRESERVE 
the author’s recent work. These songs, your sight. If you are having 


trouble with your eves, if objects 
do not look clear; it will pay you 
well to consult us, You may be 
wearing away your vision with- 
out knowing it. 


natural and homely in diction, have a 
delicious lilt and a quaint music, com- 
ined with simplicity and intimacy of 
subject matter, and a true fecling for Steel Spectuelen................-. $1.00 Up 
the sensuous and happy in Nature, which Gold Speetaeles.................. $5.00 Up 


render them universally winning. 





There are a number of selections of 


D, C. BOND, ©. D. 


Pree srce uUwhich are interesting anc 
free verse which are interesting and ensamieiatia 








modern in subject and treatment, and 
contain a free, bold, rhythmic music 
and lyric feeling which is rare in this 
form. In the volume as a whole, how- 
ever, Mr. Johns shows a decided prefer- 
ence for rhyme and meter which is 
for his lyric gift and singing 





Seventh and St. Charles 


eratifying, 

















power are very striking indeed. 
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New Books Received 


rders fer any hooks rEVICWE dl isl 
Reepy’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on reCE tht oO] pure hase price, with 
postage added, when necessary. Address, 
Reepy’s Mirror, St. Louts, Mo. 

AWAKENIN er Business by Edward N. 
Iiurley. New Yi k: Doubleday, Page & Co.; 
$2.00 : 

Th chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mis sion herein expresses, forcibly and 
pung rently, his views on Ba g rn business ce n- 
ditions. Plain truths stated in a plain way, 


he calls it, and assumes — sonal respon isibility 


book. it 48 


a all contained in the pub- 
shed for the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
He World. 


Bellamy. New 


Tur Batance by Francis R. 
$1.35. 


York: Woubleday-Page Co.; 
kinsman of Ed- 
“Looking Back- 
struggle for suc- 


This is a first novel by a 
ward) Bellamy, author of 
ward,” showing the everyday 


cess in New York and telling the life story 
of a man to whom success nearly meant failure, 
THe Russian Apvance by Stanley Wash- 
burn. New York: Doubleday-Page; $1.20. 
Ilow Russia when — seemingly defeated 
launched her offensive drive, being the third 
volume of ficld notes from the Russian front, 


embracing the period from June 5 to Septem- 


ber 1, 1916, by the special correspon dent of 
the London “Vimes,” with the Russian armics, 
Illustrated. 


Tack Loxpon by Emanuel Haldeman-Julius. 


Published by the author at Girard, Kansas: 
20c. 

An interview with London in 1913, and two 
essays from thre Socialist viewpoint: *Democ- 
ratizing the Nic Stuff’ and “The Reward 


of Genius.” 


Number 
state 


Twenty- 
prison at 


Bonps ano Bars by 
Published from the 


Bots, 
Fifty-Six. 


Marquette, Michigan; 25e. 

A pamplilet written by a convict who will 
be liberated next Mareh. and needs funds to 
start life anew. Ile is resolved to be an 
| sto man 

Ix Sunpay’s Tent by Lewis Worthington 
Sinith. Boston: Four Seas Co.; d0e. 

\ seri attempt in verse to set forth th 
sinner’s struggle to the light as it seems ia 
Li \ ens. A narrative of th 





fF good over evil, told with 


insight and dr: matic sympathy. 


Tue Hitts OF Nore by Will D. Muse, Pub- 
lished by the author at Memphis, Tern. At- 
tractively printed and boxed; 75e. 

The author's lection of some of his best 
verse, which has appeared during the past sev 
eral years in the Memphis ‘Commercial Ap- 
poal” and the “National Magazine.” Not free 
verse 


A Vision or tus Furure by Richard Mar- 





vin Chapi New York: The Cosmopolitan 
Press $1.00 

_ AM optinisiig essay oon the essentials of 
human existence, with the argument based on 
purely poysical plane; it deals with material 
ind cthie oblems apart from all meta- 
physical o1 phenomena. Mr. 
Chay l for the seientife 
regi nh « and the means of 
Keep g them under expert observation and au- 
thoritative { il r their own goed and 
atet Vision pat ialistic, Beas Tq 


1916 by 


York: 


OF MAGAZINE VERSE FOR 
ley DBraithwaite. New 


Laurence: Gomme; $1.50. 


An intelligent cor npilation of the poetry and 


articles poetry which have appeared in 

merican magazines from October, 1915, to 
september, 1916, with an explanatory intro- 
duction by the compil and those of superioz 
nerit: indicated lhe book includes a_ list 
or the volumes of pocrhs published during 

Lay Linoop by Wilfrid Wilson Gibson, New 
York: MacMillan Co.; $1.25. 

4 ] 1 H 
1th, bo of poems on waite people as in- 
dividua rather than as a class. 

( 4 1 rs : Y 
pare Virat Reserves by William James. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co.; 50c. 

lwo essays on. th problems of everyday 
Conduct: “The Energies of Men,”’ and ‘*The 

1 - . cad vr ” 
Gospel of Relaxation. Phey sum up James 
judgements on how men and women may _ best 


realize their powers. 


PRINCIPI 


ES OF AMERICAN STATE .ADMINISTRA- 

TION by John Mabry Mathews. New York: 
1). Appleton & Co.; $2.50. 

An exposition in non-technical language of 

th Orga izations of the state exccutive au- 

thoriti such as governor, heads of depart- 


ments, ymmissions, together 
activit ies undertaken 


administration of education, 


and e¢ 
uw 1] . ] ; ; 

With a description of the 
Dy them in. the 


state boards 


charitics and correction, public health, taxa- 
tion, cte. 

J > ? 

Ad bed bev 


When passing behind a street car, look 
out for the car approaching from the 
Opposite direction. 
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Slightly Altered Clubbing Rate 


The clubbing arrangement with various magazines 
We have arranged a new clubbing list which will stand for sixty days. 


advertised in our December issues expired 
Note it carefully. 


It enables you to secure standard publications at an enormous discount. 


Subscriptions may commence with any moath and old subscriptions may be renewed. 


The 


magazines will be mailed direct by the publishers and may be sent to one address or each to a 


different address. 
subscribe with you. 
subscriptions. 
Remit by order, 
Please use the coupon below. 


money 


GCC’ Se MINOR: oo ccoc occ esse asec eck teed $3.00 
Ira Magazine or Ainslee’s.............. 2.00 
REGUEAR PRIGE: ;.....:22:55:.:-2224 $5.00 
PREC YS IMIENOP ..-5..02c0:0-.20-cecterese-ceees $3.CO 
BSTERE US GU sic chesssecesstencpacecssesucredusecccnsas 3.00 
REGULAR PRICE ........................- $6.00 
FreGdiy’s: MING? .-2----.5-: -<c-.<<ccsecess00sne -$3.CO 
POLVESE ANG SUP AM? aiccsssscscc0ceense-3<00000 1.50 
REGULAR PRICE ...-................... $4.50 
FReCdi’S IMIRGOR u..------s22ccerceecsee--eesre $3.CO 
Outing or Collier’s Weekly............ 3.00 
REGULAR PRICE .....:.-.---.....-c.-. $6.00 
Reedy’s Mirror ...........----------0------+-+- $3.CO 
Current Opinion or Travel.......... . 2.00 
REGULAR PRICE ..........-....... ...---6.00 
Reedy’s Mirror ...........----------------+-+ $3.CO > 
Atlantic Monthly or New Republic 4.00 
REGUEAR PRICE ..2cc-0--ccce-nscaseres $7.00 
Reedy’s Mirror ...........-------------+----++- $3.C0 
Puck or Judge or Life..................... 5.00 
al US <2 <1 co) eer $8.00 
Reedy’s Mirror ...........------------- $3.CO 
Harper’s or Century........--.--------------- 4.00 
REGULAR PRICE ..............-... $7.00 


$3.CO 


Reedy’s Mirror 
3.00 


Scribner’s or World’s Work 


REGULAR PRICE ...........-..------.--. $6.00 


Reedy’s Mirror ...........- ...$3.C0 
American or Everybody’s............--.. 


REGULAR PRICE ..............--.--..--. $4.50 








Reedy’s Mirror, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


TENCIOSEE BING Bi-s--.--cccc-ccnsaee 
the magazines mentioned opposite to 


indicated, each for a full year. 
Name of sender 
Mimneet BAGTOGE ....<inccccsssnicscnncssacescanconnsessn 


check, United 


OUR PRICE 


$3.50 


OUR PRICE 


OUR PRICE 
$4.50 
$3.50 
OUR PRICE 
$4.50 
OUR PRICE 


$4.50 


$5.50 


OUR PRICE 


$6.25 


| 
| 


OUR PRICE 


Pe 


OUR PRICE 


a pte 


OUR PRICE 


ach subscription is for a year. 


States 





| 
| 
| 
| 


You may use these magazines as gifts to your friends or you may have your friends 


Postage must be added on Canadian and foreign 


stamps or currency, as most convenient. 








TG Nt) | CL | cr cseceee- POe00 
CURPENE: SRRStOLy: 2o..h.cccesccccc.cacdesecciuce 3.00 OUR PRICE 
REGULAR PRIGE. ...:.::0s..s0<cccess.s01 ame | $4. 
tet he i, EN $3.00 
Delineator or Woman’s Home OUR PRICE 
MOPAR coos cccsz cc cee sascensseveceae 1.50 
REGULAR PRICE ........................ $4.50 | 
ko SVU TEL [cto | Juana Re ee $3.00 
Metropolitan or McClure’s.............. 1.50 OUR PRICE 
—f $3.50 
REGULAR PRICE ......0:<-.62.-.0...:.1 $4.50 | 
TG dL | ae eee ee ear $3.00 
Review of Reviews......................-..--- 3.00 OUR PRICE 
REGULAR PRICE ........................ oe | $4. 
ReCy's WEEOR ....<-<6c6c.sccc<cecescscnensece $3.00 
Etude for Music Lovers .......... ..... 1.50 |OUR PRICE 
LORS eae UC | aa a ee ssoow Ton $3 50 
REGULAR PRICE ........................ $5.50 
RReCCY’S MINTOM ..........<:-00<.--cnececeeesnac0 $3.00 
Everybody’s ..................---- Le 1.50 |our PRICE 
LLDPE OCT TS ee ag ete a ee a lS 1.50 $4 50 
REGULAR PRICE .......:----...:cc--con roa 
Reedy’ I oo cas ccnccasatens $3.00 
UI OC OE aS Ae pe ne eR ee 1.50 |our PRICE 
Woman’s Home Companion. ere 1.50 


as | $4.50 


REGULAR PRICE ........................ $6.00 


Reedy’s Mirror ................ 
BL a es 
St. Nicholas 


.$3.00 

. 400 |OUR PRICE 
. 3.00 

| $7.50 


‘ $10. 00 


REGULAR PRICE .. 
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Country Life in America 
World’s Work 


<cosaacesenncccea 
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P L A Y EK RK Ss Grand and Olive 


Now Playing: BIG COMEDY SUCCESS, 


“TOO MANY COOKS” 


FIRST TIME: EN SAINT Lot Is. 





Coming Sunday, January 21: EVE RYBODY “KNOWS 


“IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE” 


COHAN & HARRIS’ LATEST AND BIGGEST HIT. 








COLUM BIA— Onpheum Vaudeville ss sis 
Miss Fyan-Burrows Fontaine | LYDELL & HIGGINS 


NEDERVELD'S BABOONS 
KITARO BROS. 
Assisted by a Company of Classic | 
Dancers. } 


WARD BROS, 
7—ORIGINAL HONEY BOYS—7 


DUFFY & LORENZE 
Late Features Honey Boy Minstrels, 





ORPHEUM WEEKLY 
Mats. Daily, 10c¢ to 50e; F 
Eves., 10¢ to 75e. ° 














EVENINGS & SUNDAY MATINEE 
AMERICAN SPs 
MATS., TUES., THURS. & SAT., 25 
STARTING NEXT SUNDAY MAT. AND WEEK, 
THE BIG SONG, MUSIC AND PRETTY GIRL EVENT CF THE SEASON 


GUS HILL’S FOLLIES 


A MIGHTY MERGER OF FUN, MUSIC AND MERRIMENT. 


GRAND 


The Seven Lyric Dancers, with Mlle. Bernice, 
Mr. Hans S. Linne. Sig. Franz will present a bicycle act. Darn, Good and 
Funny, mirthful merrymakers, in “Some Simp.” Joseph P. Ryder in 
“The Leap Y« Jessie and Dollie Millar, world-famous entertain- 
ers. Bollinger and Reynolds, “Comedy on a Wire.” Grace Hanson, singing 
Animated Weekly and Comedy Pictures. 











OPERA HOUSE 


Starting Monday, Jan. 22 and Week. 





10- 20¢ 


will be presented by 


ar Girls.”’ 


comedienne. 








STANDARD 


Darlings of Paris 
With FATIMA 





REAL BURLESQUE 


Matinee Daily 





Next—-THE TEMPTERS 














Powdered 
Perfection 
For the 
Complexion 


505-7.PINE ST ¢ 
ou: co UIs 
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Er Rew S es Spee : 
Sidi 2 Pa 2 8S ih es 4 pie 
“PHERE'S a om iile in every 
touch of the $0 that 
agrant, cling aten softness of 


élveole . 
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brings your skin the f 








lngram’s 


Wanted five copies 


f Face Powder 50c—Tour Shades 


At drug stores or by mail, postpaid 
3’ prevents that drawn, *2¢red look—It stays or 
and never streaks, 


INGR AM OFFER Sendvus Se in stamps to cover cost of 

Dacking and mailin es “and Re free cur Guest Room Pack- 

e ape antaini ing Ingr am ‘s Face Powder and Rouge in novel 
vd Mi kv i Cres ani, Zod T » 


purse packets, a ‘nta Tooth Powder, 
and Pert ume in Gu. st Kee m size. Address 


issued May, 1912. There ia FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
a is Every Established 1885 
o: r Windsor, Ont. 26 Tenth St., Detroit, U.S.A. 
Will pay 50c each. 
XL-MIRROR. 








Bezu! 
i lagen Ss Milkweed Cream 


Pre-erves »0d Complexions 
ves yt id Complexions 


nts and $1.00 at druggist’s 






















Budweiser 


THE DRINK OF 
THE GREAT TRIUMPHANT 
NATIONS 


R58 years the brewers of 
Pargice have honesdy 
brewed honest beers — the 

kind that have added to the tem- 
perance of nations. Budweiser’s 
quality, purity, mildness and ex- 
quisite flavor has won its way 
to the top. Its sales exceed any 
other beer by millions of bottles. 
Undoubtedly Budweiser is in a 
class by a gee 


invited to inspect our plant 
—covers 142 acres. 














ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
ST. LOUIS- U.S.A 
‘| he Beer for the Home, 
Hotel, Club andCafe 












































ro Hair Restored 


You are only as old as you look 


Walnutta Hair Stain Does It 


Not sticky, not greasy, always right 
Send for free trial 


2208 Clark Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





Sold by every dealer 
Howard E. Nichols, 

















OOIVELQIIE. | 


The Problem Solved 
“Where to £0 


‘“CICARDI’ 
To-night.”’ 


HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT EVERY NIGHT 


99 Under Cover and 
Open Air 
WINTER GARDEN 
A, J. CICARDI 

















INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED 
on cash and royalty basis. Patents 
secured. Models, experimental work 
and contract manufacturing. Inven- 
tors, manufacturers, investors and 
promoters are invifed to call and 
examine our model display. Or write 
Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., Desk R. M., 
2048-49-492 Railway Exchange, St. 
Phone, Olive 4236. 


‘Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 
Yards for City Delivery: 
920 Market St. Saint Louis 


Louis, Mo. 





























eat Be 





esc ectit 














